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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vor. XXV.—New Series, No. 1032. 
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I DLAN D RAILWAY. 


TOURIST TICKETS at Cheap F available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking Office, 


Ki and other Stati ; also in London at 
Cook's Exon Excursion and Tourist’ Office 98, Fleet-street, Corner 
of Bride-lane—to 


SCOTLAN D—Edinbargh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stirling, 
Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inv 4⁰ 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulver- 
stone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLAC 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for IN. 
FANTS, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 

The NEXT ELECTION will ooour in Novemper, when 

TWELVE INFANTS will be ADMITTED. * of 


tion be had on application. Orphans early 
from part of the 
close on the lat October: 


applican 
necessity for this new and important ty. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
Offices, 56, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


Or WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER- 
STOCK-HILL. 
FORTY ORPHAN CHILDREN—Girls and u be 
ADMITTED at the OCTOBER ELECTION 


0 from 
of the United if in heal 
a en ee and 1 3 


filled may be obtained by to the Secretary. All 
papere snust be send — st Septem ber. 


The Committee 4 enable them 
to fill u — 2 They intend to admit 
Bighty Orphans each year, if the public will kindly sustain 


ConTrinvTions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
H. R. Gurney, Eeq., Lombard-street, and by 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. * 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 40, 
.GREAT ORMOND-STREBT. 


Patron— Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


This Institation is still the only Hospital in the metropolis 


specially set for the reception of sick children. FUNDS 
are much n for ite support. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
August, 1865. 


Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. Hoare; 
Mer. Herries. 


LTOSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE-STRERT, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Committee earnestly seek the Sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Public for the many Soufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benefits 
of the Charity since its establishment in 1841. The expenses 
are v . 

5 2 ows will be most thankfully 
Bevan, and Co., Lom- 


GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.8., Hon. Secretary, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


HCA for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
BLACKFRIARS. 


Several kind friends of this Hospital having sent contribn- 
tions of old for the Committee desire to 


acknowledge their kindness and to assure them that their 

parcels have been very serviceable. Some have been sent by 

anonymous and the Committee therefore take this 

opportunity of expressing to them their great thankfulness. 

Additional] — however small, will be must gratefully ro- 
at the Hospital. 


ol ved by the ospi 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Seoretary. 


ENGTIISEH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL-BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
PROPOBED LOAN FUND OF £50,000, 
WANTED, as an additional means of raising the above sum, 
and of extending the Constitneney of the Bociety for other next 


general the ENTIRE SERVIC 
MAN of BUSINESS HABITS, and deeply interested in the 
t to preach, address public 


Wall, London, k. G. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Chairman. 


Michaelmas next, TWO 


ANTED, at 


ASSISTANT MASTERS. Gentlemen who have ma- 
at the London University and are members of a 
Ubristian Church preferred. 


Address, Messrs, Porter and Stewart, West Hill House | 
Bobool, Hastings, 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, AUG. 16, 18666. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for One Month, a 
SMALL HOUSE, containing two sitting-rooms, breakfast- 
room, three bedrooms, two dressting-rooms, kitchen, &o., 
with a smal) garden, situated within two minutes’ walk 
of the Forest-hill Station on the London and Croydon and 
— * Palace Railways. The Crystal Palace is reached by 

in ten minutes, and London-bridge in about fifteen 
minutes. Trains run constantly at all hours of the day. 
For further partioulars, address R. L., Nonconformist Office, 
18, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, K. C. 


PARTMENTS FURNISHED, at WEST 
CROYDON, Two Minutes from Station. — 
Good Books, and, if desired, musical suciety. No 


Garden, 
other lodgers. 

Address. " Nonconformist Office, Bouverie- 
street, E. C. 


NGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC. 

—An EXPERIENCED CONDUCTOR desires to make 
ARRANGEMENTS with London and Suburban Churches for 
the THOROUGH PRACTICE of PHALMODY if de- 
sired, ANTHEMS. The chief objects of the study will be not 
merely correct harmony, but the unfolding of the true spirit 
of the words, and the of a kindred thought and 
spirit in both the music ite performance. 


X T. Z, “Nonmoonformist " Office, Bouverie-street, Fieet- 
street, E O. 


ANTED, by an INDEPENDENT MI. 
NISTER, about to relinquish his charge, a SECRE- 
Weal r sapiens oe te Seria 
ou 
satisfactory Fm 


Most 
Address, Rev., 518, Old Kent-road, 8.E. 


YOUNG LADY, who has had three years’ 
pee in —— wishes to MEET with an EN- 
GAGEMENT in a SCHOOL or FAMILY, by Michaelmas. 
Qualifications: English, French 
Drawing, and the Radiments of German and Lat 
0 m an object as a 
— — need 
Address to 8. D., 7, St. John's-terrace, King's Lyun. 


eee e 


Masic (to junior pupils) 
n. A large 


82 — 


O TEA DEALERS and 
WANTED, in the above business, an ASSISTANT 
competent to wait upon a customer ina thoroughly respect - 
able trade, and to make a bill out properly. A young man 
with these qualifications and with good character, may apply 
to Mr. John Barber, Tea-dealer, Nottingham. 
ANTED, by a YOUNG LADY,a SITU- 
TION, to e CHARGE of. and TEACH, TWO or 
THREE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, Good references given 
and required. 
Address, A. B., care of Mr. Morris, Bookseller, Cam berwell- 
green, 8. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8 R. (Private, 13th year). 
Conducted by Jounw Yeara, LL.D, 40. 

Pupils enter the U pper School on completing their Fourteenth 
Year, or on proving themselves able to do the work of the 
Higher Classes. The terms in both schools are moderate ; and 
inclusive of books, stationery, and other charges which orten 
make the real very different from the apparent cmt of Eda- 
cation. 

Every boy is, as far aa posible, well grounded in English, 
male to write a hand fit for business, aud trainel to be quick 
at accounts. French and German are taught by native 
masters, and ken by the Principal. Eminent — 
are examinations, and suitable rewards are offered. 
Hol are short, and the four divisions of the achool-year 
are equal, The premises are large, and the accom mo- 
dation issu 2 

Peckham Rye Common is near, and available for football. 
cricket, &c. Asa rule, Pupile are not received or retained 
after the comple ion of their sixteeuth year. 

N.B.—Reports of Public Examiners on every Papil in the 
Selivols forwarded on soplication. 


(YOMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Principal: —Mr. VERNEY. 


This school is adapted to the requirements of the Sons of 
Respectable Tradesmen and others. The Premises ae First- 


clasa, elevated, and healthy; the rooms are nume- 
.| rous and ; there is an excellent well-ventilated school- 
room and 2 0 


large playground, lawn, and 
gardens; with every other convenience. 

The education is sound, practica', and commercial; with or 
without French, Piano, Surveying, wc. 
. aad eaponcivie or of trae 

responsible w u- 
ing the young, and is favoured with numerous references. 
TERMS PER QUARTER: 
For Pupils over Twelve years of age, Seven Guineas, 
For Pupils under Twelve years of age, Six Guineas, 
(Terms made inclusive, when preferred.) 

Cranford Hall School is on the Bath-road, twelve miles 
rom Hyde-park Corner, aud near the Hounslow, Feltham, 
Southall, and West Dray.on Stations, at either of which Mr. 
Yerney's conveyance meets l’arents and Pupils. 

III Rev. RICHARD PERKINS, PEACH- 

FIELI), GREAT MALVERN, Receives a LIMITED 
NUMUEK of GENTLEMEN’S SONS to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE, Terms, Ad., on application, 


GROCERS,— 


93 


TrrrxEN RALI PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 


This School furn on moderate terms, a sound and 
aot 13 both — — Commercial, with a reli- 
gious u n harmony w held by Bvan- 
gelical — oes ae , om 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the 10th October. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to the Heat 
— Tne we supply any information that may be re 


TtRMs : 
For Pupils entering under 14 of 40 guineas. 
For Pupils entering above 1 years of ane, 60 sainens. 

Tettenhall is well known as a most healthy and reeque 


village, quite out of the min district, and withia three 
miles of the railway-stations at Wolverhampton. 


— 


QTOKE HALL SCHOOL, IPSWICH. 


Mr. JOHN D. BUCK, B. A., Prinetpal. 
— 1 —— near the Railway Station. 
acation, Commercial and to Middle- 
a. Classical, adapted to the 
A Preparatory Department for Younger Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


LON DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL 


87, QUEEN’S-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, vo. 


Bepe, from ls. 6¢.; Pram Breaurast or Tea, 1. 
The above house is well and centrally situated. There is a 
Coffee-room 


British Museum, St. Pau ; and admirably suited for 
Parties, either on pleasure or business, 


ROTATL POLYTECHNIG. 


The Marvellous Birds— Mdlle. Van der Meersch, from Paris, 
alternate Mornings and & at 3°30 


with two now Ghost Scenes (J. U. P 
and H. Dircks, joint inventors).—Open from twelve to Ave, 
and seven to ten.—Admission to the whole, Ie. 


W iticox AND Ginss 
NOISELE SS 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


FAMILY 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machires warranted, Illustrated Price-Lists gratia and 
Post-free. Inspection invited. Price from Kl. 


135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


SWING Macuines 


GROVER Wo BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED ELASTIC OR DOUBLE LOCK-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


WITH ALL THE LATENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
ARE THE BEST AND SIMPLEST EVER OFFERED, 
AND ARK WARKANTED TO DO 
BETTER, STRONGER, AND HANDSOMER WORK, ITH 
LESS TROUBLE, THAN ANY OTHER, 

For Family Use, or Dress and Mantle Making, they are posi- 
tively unrivalled, doing plain and ornamental work with eq 
facility. They atitoh, heim, fell, tuck, gather, ally, word, ba tty 
braid, and embroider, are very oasily aud not liable 
to der ment, Upwards of 100,000 now in use ia all parts of 


the world, 
‘Bvery Machine guaran‘ee|, Instruction gratia, Lllustrated 
prospectus aud samples of wok gratia and post free, 


— — 


(FJ ROVER AN D BAKER, 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, PEGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
59, BOLD-STREET, LIVERPOOL 


t These Machines, and the work done upon them, have 
never failed to receive the firas prewium over all competitors 
a#herever exhibited. 


Aso. 16, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1865. 
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pane. and MIDLAND FREED- 


MEN’S-AID ASSOCIATION, 


Parstpewt: The Right Hon. LORD CALTHORPE. 
CmAIRMAM OF Committee: EDWARD GEM, Esq, J.P. 


H . Breay, B.A. 
J. Carr 


. , 
Rev. F. Watts. 


To be published on Saturday, Avg. 19, 1865, Price One Penny, 
or Six Shillings per 100, 

SPEECHES (on behalf of the Four Millions of Coloured People 
freed from Slavery by the late Civil War in America) delivered 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Wednesday Evening, Aug. 
2, 1865, ata Public Meeting convened by the above Associa- 
tion, ESPRCIALLY IN CONNECTION WITH THE ASSEM- 
BLING OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 

By Jones Harun, g., J. P., of Wolverhampton, Chair- 


man; 
„ The Rev. Wu. Saaw, President of the Conference ; 

„ The Rev. Geo. Osponn, D. D., Ex-President ; 

„ The Rev, Wu Anruon, M.A. ; 

„ The Rev. Loxe H. Wreemay ; 

„ Samuct Bow vy, Kaq., of Gloucester ; 

„ T. B. Surren a, Editor of The British Workman.” 
„ The Rev. Bmnor Jura, of the American Methodist 


Episcopalian Church ; 
“ The Kev. * Dax, M.A. (Successor to the late Rev. 
John Angell James); 
„ The Hon. C. C Laan, of New York, &c. 
respective 


— 4 of the 


from the above Association, tog 
ther with a copy of the ; and a list of British Freedmen's 
Aid Associations already formed, with the name in each case 
uf the Secretary, or that of a Corresponding Member 
The Birmingham ani Midland Freedmeu's Aid Association 
have prepared thie Pamphlet, and will publish it at a nominal 
price, with a view of extending more widely reliable intorma- 
tion and sound sentiments on the profoundly interesting and 
reeidmen ; of exciting and 


United States of America, and in Great t un, are Christian 
not political or sectarian ; and are de- 
the physical, industrial, and moral elevati “ 


sand by If)’. |- 

Adams, 1 

eeu 1 

— be had, „ through alll ..cers— 

te tpn d ys — or * illings per Huy . at 3 

1 may 6, on application / . II. Cad- 
bury, 20, LIAN 


Sewreo Crncims—Ladies establishing Circles, for pur- 
chasing and making up Materials into Garments, &., for the 
Coloured People, may, on raising £5 or ujwarde for that pur- 
pore, receive 40 to increase their stock from the Birmingham 
Association, on application to B. H. Cadbury, 29, George- 
stieet, Edgbaston. 

Contributions in money sane be sent to America, throu 
the medium of either of the Associa tions named in the Pamph- 
lot; or to any Association in Great Lritain or America, through 
the Birmingham and Midland Association. 

Contributors deriring to send Goods direct, should pack 
them in barrels or boxes, and forward them, with a descriptive 
involes, to the order of Mr. . K. Arnott, at the Waterloo 

with the official label of the Birmingham 

reedmen's-Aid Association, which may be had, 

, by applying to B. H. Cadbury, 29, Gverge- 

baston, Birmingham. The ure of this label will 

lesion of goods free of freight, and their ad- 

mission into the United States free of duty. 


B. H. CADBURY, 
besen, Secretaries. 


A. ALBRIGHT, 
W. MORGAN. 
29, George-street, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
August 7th, 1865. 
Ror at INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON : 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD-STREET. 


LIVERPOOL ; 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN. 
STREET. 


At the ANNUAL MEBTING on the 4th inst. the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed. 


FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amounted to 
Being an advanos over 1563 of ' 
In the last seven years the Premiums have increased by over 


130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH, 

The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was 41,014,898 
Yielding in New Premiams............ oe £32,708 

The Actuary'’s Quinquennial Re to the end of 1804, 
with an appeudix, which can be obtained by the public on 
application, gives the result of the caloulations made to ascer- 
tain with the amount of the liabilities of the com- 
pany under ie Various agemeute 

New premiums received first fifteen years, ending 1859, 
£80,225 Se. vd. 

New premiums received 
£110,819 lus, Sd. 
The entire acoumulation of funds on the Life Insurance 

Branch on the let December, 184 £571,049 Lie id. 
Being «qual to Sixty three per cent of the entire premiums received, 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money should 
only be three per cent., to provide a reversionary Bonus of £2 
per cent per annum to be added to the original amount of every 
policy entitled to participation. 


LONDON, 


The new building in London being completed and occupied. 
it is believed that the company is now commencing a new 
epoch in ite existence as a London office. Many things com- 
bine to show a probably large expansion of our already great 
business, which will exceed any anticipation which couid bave 
reasovably been formed of it some years siuce. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTUN, Secretary in London. 
Aug., 1865. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
823, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Profits Divided amongst Members 
Accumulated Premium Fund aa * 
The Fifth Trienntal Division, just male, gives a 
CASH BONUS OF & PER CENT, 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


in five years, ending 1564, 


COLMAN’S 


TRADE MARE, 
On each 


ONLY PRI 


CENUINE M 


USTARD. 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, co., throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR 


HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’ S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 


finish. 
DEANDE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 
DEAND’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffe Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Crueta, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEAWND’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of 
Tin Dish Covers in seta, 184., 30s., AN., 638., 75s. 
DEAN B’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in seta, from 2l4., new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. 
DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell's 
and other patent improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Bras: Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock | 0. 
DEAN D’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desi patterns in 
Glass and Bronze—three-light glass from 63s. 


DEAND’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms 
fitted —_ 
DEANE’S—PFenders and Fire- irona, in all modern and ap- 
vel patterns, 
DEAND’S—thedstends in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 


superior quality. 

DEAN®B’S— ter Stoves, improved London-made Kitch 
eners, Ranges, &o. 

DEAN E’S —Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of pat- 
terns French and English. 

DEAN E’S—tTin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 
nary Utensils, 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, K., well made, 
strong, and se.viceable. 

DEANTE’S—Horticuitaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &o. 

DEAN D’S—Harnom, Saddles, and Hors’ Clothing, manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best materia). 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Established A.D. 1700, 


DEANE AND CO. 


(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


HE ESTATES BANK (LIMITED).— 
CAPITAL 4500, 000. 


DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of 10/7. and upwards, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum from the date of 
receipt to the expiration of the notice of withdrawal. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES repayable by instalments upon 
Leasehold and Freehold Estates. 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 
156, Strand, London, W. O, and 
6, D’Olier-street, Dublin. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT 
UBYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £700,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman: LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 


1 Henry Pelham] Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn, Stephen P. Kennard, Keq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M. P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Bey. 
Manacen—C. J. Braine, Faq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one 
three, and five years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent. respectively. 
They are also pre to Invest Money on Mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the guarantee 
of the Company, as may be arranged. 
Applications for iculars to be made at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 7, India Avenue, Leadenhall-strect, Lon- 


don. ~ £ 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


[MMEDIATS CASH ADV ANCES.—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &c. 


SUMS from 101. to 8001 ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
——— discounted Charges moderate, and strict ence 
observ 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell-road, London. Office Hours, Niue till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE AND MARINE. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


A ERT 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums moderate. Duty le, 6d. cent. No charge for 
Policy. Risks undertaken in an part of the world. 
Application for Foreigu and Home Agencies, from men of 


position, invited. 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager. 
8, Finch-lane, E. C., and 7, Waterloo-place, . W. 


— — — 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 

25s. per dozen, 7!. 4s. per six dozen, 12/. 15s. per quarter 
cask. Rail paid to any station in England. This wine will be 
found of superior quatity, is soft and old, and though full 
2 eutirely free from heat or the slightest approach to 
acidity. 

Tuos, NUxx and Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 
21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W. C. Price liste on application. 
Established 1801. 


P ALE SHERRY, at 368. PER DOZEN. 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of charge, 
CHARLES WARD and SON. 


(Ketablished upwards of a century), 1, Chapel-street West, 
Mayfair, W., London, 


Delivered free to any Railway-station in London. 


| I[INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY 

This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole- 
some. 

Bold in bottles, 88. 8d. each, at the retail houses Lon 
don; by the agents in the principal towns in England; of 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
haus LL Whisky.” 


2 — 


OALS,—Best Sunderland, 25s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartl 248. best Silkstone, 228. Clay Cross, 
22s, and 184. ; Coke, per chaldron, 146. 
S. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent's 
park; Chief Offices: 169, Tottenham-court-road. 


O — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.'s ree is how 266. per ton cash 
for the BEST SOREENED OOALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Weles—13, Cornhill, 
K. C.; Purtleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, 8.W.; Sunderland-wharf 
Peckham, S. E. ; aud Darham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; aud 
at Brighton. 


Oe Screw Steamers and Rail way.— 

LEA and CO.'S price for HETTON, HASWELL, 
or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best Howe Coal 
direct from the Collierles by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 288. per ton; Hartlepvol, 2he. ; 
Silkstone, Aret-class, 22«.; second-class, 2ls. ; Clay Cross, 
228. and 18s. ; Tanteld Moor, for Smitha, 18s. ; 
Hartley, 17s. 6d. ; best small, 188. Coke, 146. per rob 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any pal t of 
London. All orders to LEA aud Cook. s Offices, High- 
bury, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 4and 6 Wharves, Regent a- 
park Hain N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, & SOFAS. 
BEST QUALITY, 


Upwards of 800 different shapes constantly on view for 
selection and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any 
shape on approval. At T. H. FILME and Son's Manafac- 
tory, 81, 32, aud 34, Berners-street, W. An illustrated 


catalogue sent post free 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


TENT CORN FLOUR 
Prepared from 
THE BEST MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN, 
Warranted Perfectly Pure, 
And much recommended for 
. CHILDREN’S DIBT. 
Families who give a preference to this uaequalled article are 
respectfully invited to refuse other kinds, which, upou various 
pretences are offered instead of Brown and Polson's. 


ley 19.; 


TRADE MARK, 


P 


— 


1 HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 
All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 

pouncement that in consequence of the Keduction in Dut 
Horniman’s pure Teas are in all parts of the k bow 80 
7 —— ates — Their Agents,—Chemists, 
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Ecclestustical Affairs. 


THE “HALF-A-DIP-OF-INK” POLICY. 


A very important subject has been started for 
consideration by the ndence, recently 
published, between the Rev. H. Christopherson 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Is a 
reform of the Church of England, with a view to 
its wider comprehension, really desirable? Ik, 
instead of being, perhaps, the most unfeasible 
project before the British public, it could be 
effected with but little trouble next Session, to 
the full extent demanded by Mr. Christopherson, 
would religious liberty gain by the change 
Would the truths which most of us accept as the 
revealed will of God be lifted by it into a more 
commanding moral position? Would it bene- 
ficially affect the spirit of the Church, meaning 
by that term the whole body of the faithful? In 
a word, is it a —— worthy of enlightened 
Christian discipleship to aid in realising 

It strikes us that the time is close at hand, if it 
have not already arrived, when a definite opinion 
on this subject will be of use. There is a vague 
sentiment abroad, which, if strictly interpreted, 
would be found to have some such meaning as 
follows : That the desire to get rid of such of the 

mbolic peculiarities of the Book of Common 

rayer as bar the entrance into the National 
Church of large classes of conscientious and 
devout men, originates in a love of intellectual 
and religious freedom; that it is sanctioned and 
strengthened by earnest aspirationsafter Christian 
unity; that it indicates a higb degree of brotherly 
love; that while it displays zeal for the truth of 
the Gospel, it also breathes moderation of spirit ; 
that, in the latter respect especially, it contrasts 
favourably with the purpose and efforts of those 
who are seeking the liberation of religion from 
State pat and control; who, however 
logical and consistent may be their theory, allow 
their bigoted adherence to it to stand in the way 
of timely and serviceable ameliorations of the 
system they repudiate. The essence of this 
somewhat diffused and nebulous sentiment is 
really this. Church reform, Liturgical revision, 
and the like, require from their advocates a 
breadth of view and Catholicity of feeling, which 
will be looked for in vain among those who urge 
in lieu of them the disentanglement of religious 
institutions from the authority and interposition 
of the civil power. 

If the sentiment to which we have referred be 
a true one, the basis on which it rests will bear 
the test of analysis—if it be illusory, it will be 
better for all parties that the illusion should be 
exposed. Let us examine it. 

at is it, then, that gentlemen whose views 
were expressed by Mr. Christopherson in his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone really want? They 
desire that the supreme legislative authority of 
the nation should be exercised with a view to 


make it easier to their conscience to put them- 
selves into outward and formal communion with 
a Church large sections of which accept, proclaim, 
and build their theology upon, the very doctrines 
the mere symbols of which stand as an impas- 
sable wall of separation between the two parties. 
The curious, and, as it seems to us, the monstrous 
character of this desire, can hardly be perceived 
at a single glance. it must be looked at in 
several separate aspects, if we would gain an 


664 | adequate notion of its moral and spiritual gro- 


tesqueness. 

1, It aske for a change in the terms of 
communion adopted by that spiritual body 
which is styled the Church of England. The 
ch sought inay or may not be desirable, but 
of whom itis asked? Not of the Church, at 
least, in any conceivable religious sense, Politi- 
cally speaking, it may be and is true that the 


229 Church is identical with the nation, and that 


Church and State ate but organisations of the 
same people in their ecclesiastical and political 
capacities. Mr. Christopherson, however, and 
those who think with him, cannot have desired 
to be admitted to the Church in that 19 sense 
in which they are already members of it. They 
wish to form part of a certain spiritual commu- 
nity in preference to continuing part of the 
spiritual community with which they are now 

They find themselves unable to do 
so with a quiet conscience, unless the terms of 
communion are to some extent altered. To 
whom do they apply? To the Church into 
which they wish toenter? Not at all. They 
r to the State. They want the interposition 
of Parliament. They appeal to Cesar, the 
bearer of the sword, the representative of the 
nation’s physical force, to remove the barrier 
from between them and the spiritual body with 
whom they seek communion, They desire the 
will of the people, as expressed by law, to over- 
bear the will of the Church as expressed in her 
Articles and Liturgy. Now this is not, as Mr. 
Christopherson puts it, “some recognition of 
religion by the State, —it is a distinct act by 
which the terms on which membership of the 
Church and ministry in the Church shall here- 
after be regulated—in other words, it is the pre- 
scription by the civil government of the credenda 
of a spiritual society. Of course, Mr. Christo- 
pow approves of this exercise of authority, or 

o would not claim it in his own favour. 


2. But in taking this course we venture to point 
out that Mr. topherson is ts diregardfal of 
his brother’s conscience as he is tender of his 


own. He cannot get in unless the door is opened 
to suit his conscientious convictions, and so he 
solicits aid of the civil power to shove the door 
open for him, unmindful of the probability that 
h ing in after that fashion will drive out 
numbers of men as conscientious as he. IIe first 
sanctions by his appeal to the Legislature the 
intrusion of a power in Church matters which 
renders equal liberty of conscience im ble, 
and then he turns round upon those who 

with him in the principle of State-intervention 
and uses it against them. He must remember 
that there are numbers of men in the Church 
who are as sincere, as single-minded, as earnest 
in their belief of the sacerdotal and sacramental 
elements of Church life, as he is in the disbelief 
of them, and that the changes which he desires 
would grieve their spirits quite as painfully as 
the present state of things grieves i At pre- 
sent 8 force him to remain outside in defer- 
ence to his conscience, and he seeks an alteration 
which would put them outside in deference to 
theirs, \In effect, he would change places with 
them, and shift his own disadvantages on to 
their shoulders. This, however, is not a very 
high exemplification of brotherly love. 


3. Nor does it seem to us to exhibit in its most 
exalted aspects a simple regard to the interests of 
Gospel truth. For what is it he wants? The 


symbols of a theory which he cannot accept 
effectually bar his communion with the Church 
that adopts them. Take them away, and he 
would be a member of that Church, though he 
would thereby be brought into spiritual com- 


munion with multitudes of clergy who 
the doctrines they symbolise, and of numbers 
who accept them and guide their lives by them. 
He would remove the , and get into closer 
connection with the thing signified. Does he 
hope thereby to become a clearer and more em- 


phatic witness for evangelic truth? Does he 
expect his testimony to be more reliable or more 
incisive? If so, we fancy he would soon discover 
his mistake. 


If not, what is his impelling 


ges 
not. Are they to be by a com- 
on, or are they to be left out in the cold ? 


f they are not to be ht in, why not? If 
they can — upon the ture to open a 
way for them, will they not be able to plead as 

a justification as Mr. Ch Win 


e, when he has got what he wants, help to get 
for them what they want? Will in short, 
unchurch the Church, and make it tually as 
well as politically include and support all theo- 
logical beliefa? Thitherward, assuredly, his 
policy tends. When the State is asked to 
the credenda of the Church, it must ei 


guided by its own convictions of religious truth 
or it must proceed upon the principle of political 
equity. In the one case it will wrong all Dis- 
senters; in the other, it will do to truth 
itself. Which alternative, does Mr. Christopher- 
son elect ? 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Ma. Antnuory Tro.iops, whose of Mrs. 


Proudie and her husband the bishop, of Archdeacon 
Grantley, of the Rev. Mr. Siop, and of “ the hunting 
parson,” have become almost a part of the modern 


historical portrait-gallery, has, in the Jast number of 


the Fortnightly Review, devoted a slightly-written 
article of eight pages to the Irish Church question. 
Mr. Trollope looks upon the Irish Church as 6 
nuisance. He compares it first to an old family ser- 
vant, incapable of work, who is retained from affeo- 
tion, but whose ill-temper and dictatorial disposition 
make him extremely disagreeable to every body around 
him ; and next to an old and half-dead tree, which 
a sentimental attachment still allows to disfigure the 
landscape. But the servant has to be kept until he 
dies ; and the tree, if it is to be removed, must be re- 
moved with “loving hands.” So the Irish Church, 
in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, is doomed to live amongst 
ue e little while longer, although it fe ** absolutely and 
avowedly indefensible.” Pit 

Two defences of the Church are examined, viz., 
those of Mr. Lee and Dr. Brady. The former is said 
to be written with a zeal which is “as beautiful as it 
is unconvincing.” Because, we suppose, it is so beau- 
) tiful, Mr. Trollope kicks away what he calls its dead 
leaves with the very slightest imaginable effort. He 
declines to follow Mr. Lee into questions of anti- 
quarian lore, because the “real gist of the question 
now at issue between him and the world is not the 
antiquity of the Church of which he is a minister, but 
the utility of its teachings in the country in which it is 
placed.” Nor will he argue with him on the question 
of the temporalities of the Church, because it is im- 
possible to argue seriously on such a subject with a 
gentleman who can come forth to the world with his 
published opinions on such a subject without any re- 
cognition of the one great fact that these so-called 
temporalities of the Church were set apart for the spi- 
ritual teaching of the country at large, and can in 
justice only be used for such a purpose.” Mr. Trollope 
deals with equal brevity with the“ Act of Union 
argument :— 


— 
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use of six hundred, and why not to the use of six? The 
Act of Union has been very good to Ireland,—has been 


is beneficent, and therefore as a whole is by no 
— Serene pape the dead leaves; but its 


life does not rest on the fact of its having been 
ore executed with all proper state-craft by Lord 
Castlereagh or by another; but on its existing utility. 
This reference to it as ob 
rustling of the dead l 
We shall be exoused for quoting at length the 
author's admirable reply to thé argument that if the 
Irish Church is attacked the English Church is also 
virtually attacked. Mr. Trollope sys :— 
And why not? I, as a member of that Church, have 
no objection to such attacks, and would be sorry to 


ligatory bond is simply a 


belong to 22 or any institution that feared 
attacks. upholders of voluntary system know 
woll that if can insert the thin edge of the wedge 
into any part of the Established Church, they will have 


gained a towards destro the whole.” See 
terrific feng which our — 222 here! The 


Iders of the volun system may know, perhaps, 
—at any rate they have faith that way,—that if 
they can insert the thin of the wedge into any part 
of Established Church, they will be able to drive 
the thick body of it right into the heart of the Church, 
But yA pee that the Church? Or, at any 
rate, w —— does Mr. Lee use to show that it 
will be so destractive? Can Mr. Lee be so ignorant 
Sige linn depot hoes feomtod,—that the, vslontany 

— the volun 
system has be:n already commenced, and that the most 


as well as those of our 
on the subject, have 
111 voluntary system fairly on its 

— me Pegecers Some true of 


to shake in their shoes when 


get 


5 
— 
22 
8 


e 
f 


i 
; 


| 


the voluntary men without ever 
the meaning of the words. e voluntary 
the Charch simply means that men wanting 
the Church's — shall pay for what they 


to see the n al endowments 
1 enlarged ; and it must rather 
those who allow themselves to think of the 
as destructive to the Church, to — 
men 


reases. It an © ry . ee 5 
is in .—in danger as a State- . 
— ap to look to it, look to it 
in great danger ;—just that 
of usin our families when our 


which Charchmen who 
turesque will soon be 


—am 
content themselves with being 
likely to find themselves choked. 


Mr. Trollope next exposes the fallacies of Dr. Brady's 
scheme, which has already been roferred to in these 
columns, and closes his article with a general denun- 
of the “ monstrous injustice” of the State 
Oburch in Ireland. How it is to be rectified he does 
not see; but he imagines that a distribution of a por- 
tion of its revenues amongst other sects, and for 
educational uses, will by-and-bye take place, The 
principle of the distribution is laid down in the closing 
sentence of the article:—‘“ Tithes—that is clerical 
tithes—are State property, as is Windsor Castle or the 
Treasury Chambers, and should be administered for 
the good of the country, as Parliament in its wisdom 
may best think fit to administer it.” This is the first 
time that we recollect to have met with Mr. Trollope 
as a polomical writer. We shall bo glad to meet him 
again. Those who belong to no party either in 
Church or Dissent, may do both the contending sides 
some good by expressing their opinions on the points 
at issue between them. They are not likely to add to 
our information excepting on one subject, and that is, 
how unprejudiced men of cultivated mind and honest 
judgment look at our controversial questions; and 
this information is, or ought to be, exceedingly valu- 
able. For, in the end, it is not the old contending 
armies who ultimately decide great political questions. 
In their party warfare, the thing really fought for 
is—who shall secure the great unattached body? Mr. 
Trollope is one of the most conspicuous of this third 
party. We therefore hail his public accession to what 

we may call “ our ranks” with gratification. 


Every one knows, at least we suppose so, what it is 
to have nightmare. One of the forms of this affliction 
is to feel bound by cords and ropes which swathe every 
limb, and from which no effort of his own can set the 
sufferer free. Well, the Rev. Chancellor of the diocese 


of Lincolna—Chancellor Massingberd—has suddenly | Church. 


discovered that the notion of the Established Church 
being bound and fettered in any way is only a night- 
mare. The rev. gentleman asserts that the Church of 
England is as free from Parliamentary or any other 
control as any society in existence; nay, freer, for, as 
a Church, it is one of the Estates of the Realm. At one 
of those strange farces not acted in Drury-lane, but in 
Church or in Chapter Houses, called Elections to 
Convocation,” and held last week at Lichfield, Mr. 


Massingberd spoke thus :— 


But in course of time it has come to pass, 
the force of circumstances, and 


— — — 


matters which never were conceded by the spirituality 
of England, and which never were intended to be con- 
ceded by them, and which, of course, if they had fore- 
seen, they never would and never ought to have sur- 
rendered. (Applause.) Farther, at the Reformation 
there was no notion of any severance, of any separation 
into distinct sects. It was supposed and contemplated 
that the whole people of * would continue to be 
members of the Church England as before. Bat 
what do ize 2 pow ql We 2 sitting pa r 
parties the m to the are even 
existence of the Church of England, combined together, 
and combined only on that one of their desire to 
sec the Established Church subverted in this country. 
We see Roman Catholics on the one hand, 
unhappily, in some instances, Nonconformists on the 
other, opposed as they are to one another, yet con- 
curring too often in that. Can it be imagined that a 
Parliament so constituted, and from which the clergy 
alone of all her Majesty’s subjects were excladed, except 
in the Upper House, should be allowed to dictate to us 
our articles of faith and alterations in our liturgy ? And 


et, if we bad gone on for any great length of time 
with that false idea prevalent in men’s minds—and the 


majority of men always ja more from what they see 
ler tater them dag what they are told of 
what has formerly been—if people had seen Parliament 
doing theee things and claiming these powers, and did 
not see the Synods of the Church in active operation, 
the infallible result would have been that they would 
have thought, as too many people even now think, that 
the Parliament of Eng has the supreme control over 
all the affairs of the Church. Such tion, I say, is 
not only utterly intolerable, but totally untenable. lt 
is not the 7 ＋ 2 * : d. . It a — a = 
stitation of the Church, ought no on- 
stitution of the Church; and it is a position to which 
the Church never ought to submit. 

Next Mr. Massingberd said :— 


I contend, that whenever the desire or necessity for 

1 ting with to the Church of England on 
spiritual matters then also arises or revives the 
legislative function of the Convocations of the clergy. 
Applause.) I say that, far from allowing that the 
nvocations are not ve bodies, if I really could 

I cannot, now that Convocation 


—— 5 possible 

bas revived—as that any measure should be brought 
forward and carried through Parliament for altering any 
purely spiritual matters, the question would arise 
whether we ought to submit to it or not. (Cheers.) 


There for you! A Chancellor talking of not 
submitting”! Will not Mr. Masheder put this io 
his next edition of Dissent and Democracy”? A 
poor Prebendary —Prebendary Pooley—got up after 
this great Chancellor had sat down, and happened 
simplyfto remark—having, we suppose, read Black- 
stone, and knowing how things go on around us—as 
follows :—“ All the laws of the realm passed the 
three great estates, the Commons, the Lords, and 
theCrown.” Just imagine sach a doctrine laid down 
before the clergy of the Oburch of England! II 
you can do #0, you will have the scene reported in 
the Guardian newspaper before you. For no 
sooner had poor Probendary Pooley said this, than 
the clergy assembled shouted Oh!“ burst into 
„laughter, oried out, Those are not the three 
Estates!" That is not the Constitution!” The 
Church is one Estate!” 4&0. Do we ridicule such 
ascene? Not at all. We should be glad to see one | 
of the same description in every diocese in Eagland. 
The pretecsions of the clergy are the liberties of 
the people. 

Strange, however—just an illastration of how, for 
once, ecclesiastics of the Church of England even 
may differ—that while Chancellor Massingberd was 
preachlug this new doctrine to the greedy and unac- 
customed ears of the clergy of Lichfield, the very 
opposite doctrine was being preached at Carlisle, 


where the Chancellor—one Chancellor agaiost au- 
other~—said that the object of the meeting was to | 
elect two persons to represent the clergy in the en- 
suing Convocation. ‘‘ Convocation,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “(was now allowed to have a sort of existence ; 
it was allowed to meet and discuss, but as yet its 
disoussions had had no practical effect. It could do 
nothing without the consent of the Parliament. 
Everybody but Chancellor Massingberd koows this, 
and the fact is one of the greatest reproaches of the 
Church of England. The Clerical Journal calls 
attention to it in ite last number: 

But in the Church of 4 1 there is a want of that 
power to govern herself w all other bodies 
even when we bring all the laity into our idea of the 
Let any Churchman regard the matter 
abstractedly and on its own merits simply, and he must 
come to the conclusion that the Church has not her 
legitimate freedom, and that her self-government, in 
the limited idea we have now given of it, is the conditio 
sine gud non of her extension and prosperity. As to 
whether Convocation, as it now exists, is to be a part of 
the governing machinery, that is a minor question. 

Convocation, ‘‘ as it now exists,” to use the words 
of our contemporary, is being rather roughly 
handled. We do not speak of the Times, for that 
journal is now looked upon by all ultra Churchmen 
as the Ishmael of the daily press. How could it be 
otherwise when it says, as it said last week, that 
Convocation was nothing but an impostor confessed 
at every stage of its existence”? But when the 
Post takes, as it virtually does, the same side, we 
wonder what is coming. Yesterday’s Post, for in- 


for Convocation in the diocese of London. It appears 
that there are 500 clergy in the Archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, a few of whom only received the summons 
to meet; that about thirty attended, and that two 
proctors were elected, it beiug understood that the 
bishop would receive only one of them or neither, 
just as he chose. In the Archdefeoonry of London 
the ‘‘clergy”’ sammoned to elect representatives 
were the Canots and Archdeaconé Only, in all, five 
persons. However, at other places Mere has been an 
unusual attendance of the clergy, so much 80, that 
one of our contemporaries, the Times, 
headed the report of the proceedings of an election 
with the significant and startling words, in large 
type, The Church Aliva!“ 


MR. LINGEN, MR. LOWE, MP., AND MR. 
ADDERLEY, M. P., ON IHE CONSCIENCE 
CLAUSE, 


We stated in our last number our intention to give 
some extracts from the valuable evidence on the subject 
of the Conscience Olause taken before the last House 
of Commons’ Committee on Education. The first 
witness examined was Mr. Lingen, the Secretary of 
the Committee of Council, who described the practice 
of the Committee with respect to the matter. It ap- 
pears from this gentleman’s evidence, that in those 
parishes in which only one school is admissible, the 
Privy Council Grant is made a condition that the 
Conscience Olause is accepted, and that the practice 
was to refuse a grant without the Conscience Clause, 
if the population required a school for no more than 
150 children. In answer to Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Lingen further stated as follows: 


313. The way in which that question affects the build- 
ing ground is this: an application is made to build a 
National school, in which religious instruction and 
attendance at church may be made rowpulsory, in a 
parish which admits of one school only; but which 
parish contains a certain number of Dissenters. That is 
a state of facts upon which the Vice-President has to 
decide; and, in a certain number of cases he comes to 
the conclusion that a school of that character is not 
suitable to the families relied upon for supplying 
scholars, inasmuch asa certain number of them 4 not 
profess that religion, instruction in which may be made 
an in sch 

314. I do not wish to express the slightest opinion 
upon the policy of it; but will you state how you inter- 

the words, “ relied upon”; is that relied upon by 
the Council and not by the promoters of the school? 
The promoters state, when they — application be- 
fore the Council, for how many children they mean to 
build, and in support of that caloulation they state what 
the 1 ee of the parish is, and the number of 
fam ao Betsnomng, to the lnhousing class who profess that 
which will be taught in the echool ? for instance, 
Church of England, Wesleyan, Roman UOatholic, or 
whatever it may be. 

315. Then are the committee to understand your rule 
to be that unless there are 150 Church of England 
scholars to be relied upon, you do not make a t?— 
That is not the rule: the 150 scholars ve re- 
ference to the question of whether or not there is room 
for another school. In a parish of 400 people you would 
not want a school for 150, but for 50 or 60 at the out- 


side. 

316. Would you make t for ff sixty! 
for a National ote if Se * A 
able number of Dissenters. 

We learn from the subsequent evidence of Mr, Lingen 
that the Conscience Clause occurs in every model 
deed except those of the National Schools :— 

449. Is there any written rule or record in the Educa- 
tion Office with reference to the Conscience Clause — The 


Conscience Clause occurs in every deed, 
thoxw of National schools, the Episcopal schools in f — 


land, which are held upon nearly identical trusts, and 
Rowan Catholic schools; it occurs in all the deeds for 
British schools, for Wesleyan schools, for Free Church 
dare r Gaar Gun fur Jewish schools; all those 
have a Conscience of one sort or another, and to 
arte far x tional ay 
e o; as as Na sch 
exists in such co = 
time to time about it. 


building grants in certain cases unless a Conscience 
1 inserted !— Within the last four or five years, 


The second witness examined was Mr. Lowe, M.P. 
—s very awkward witness for any Parliamentary 
Committee. It is positive intellectual enjoyment to 
read this gentleman's evidence. It is the best part of 
House of Commons debate on a small scale, with all 
its best vigour, freshness, earnestness, and variety. 
It need scarcely be said that Mr. Lowe, in every in- 
stance, gets the best of his examiners, pitching them 
over, sometimes with a single answer. Mr. Lowe's 
account and defence of the Conacience Clause is given 
in the following sharp, succinct evidence: 


647. With reference to the Conscience Clause, how 


is it since the office first comm regard 
to National Church of Eng n the in- 
sertion of that clause in some of the deeds a condition of 
assistance ?—I cannot admit that that is a correct 
description of what has been done. 


stance, contained a detailed exposure of the elections | 


4 


648. Will you give your own description of what has 
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done f—I should state to the committee, that the 
hich relates to the Conscience 


oo, 
course, I cannot describe exactly what was done 
previously to that time, but anything that I had 
th it arose thus: When I came to the office, the 


— was that a paper awarding a building grant was 
t 


I inquired into the nature of the district, and the popu- 
lation, and the religious views of the people whose 
children would attend the school, and the number of 
schools in the district, and all those =e which go to 
influence the decision of the question of a building grant. 
t was not — 
ngs had 
previous correspondence, and that it was 
too late to object then. I said, That is a bad system, and 
I will change it, and go into the thing earlier where I 
dan take objection with effect; and I desired that the 
rudiments of the correspondence should be brought to 
me, and that I should see it in its first inception; and 
then, guiding myself as well as [ could, not by an 
rules or principles of my own, bat by what 
understood to be the practice of the office, so far as it 
could be ascertained, I began to consider the terms on 
which I should grant this assistance, and I soon found 
that there were cases in which I could not, as it appeared 
to me, in accordance with the principles of the office, 
and with justice to the public and to the parties ocon- 
grant the assistance which was required. Taking, 
for ce, a moderate-sized parish with sixty children 
to be educated, forty of whom belonged to the Church 
of England, and twenty of whom were children of Dis- 
senters. If the clergymen asked for a school for sixty 
children, I felt that | ought not, in accordance with the 
principles of the office, to give a grant for a school for 
sixty children if he upon the National Society’s 
rules. I could not allow him to count the Dissenters’ 
children, because no provision was made for their re- 
. except that they might be forced to 
a Church services, and to learn the Church cate- 
chism, which would be contrary to the views and feel- 
ings of their parents ; and, therefore, I could not make 
a grant in that case for a school for sixty children. Then 
there was an alternative, and the alternative was, could 
I grant a school for forty children? I said, No; because 
the Dissenters would say, we want a school for our 
twenty children; and then we should have had two 
little schools in one parish, ill-man and poor, and 
—— onerous to the revenue. I have dered, in 
all cases, that it was my duty to refuse the grant, 
„d that there my duty ended. But if 1 to 
„nom I refused the grant chose to come say that 
they would remove the difficulty respecting the religious 
f gs of those parents whose views differed from their 
own, and engaged that the children of those parents 
should not be compelled to learn the catechism or attend 
the place of w p which those who asked the grant 
attended, and would put a clause to that effect in their 
trust-deed, then I was able to make the grant. I have 
always considered that when I refuse the grant there my 
duty ends; but in order that the Churchmen might not 
lose the school, I was quite wi to mitigate the 
decision, if care was taken for the Dissenters. That is 
what is called enforcing the Conscience Clause, but 
unfairly so, because I did not refuse the grant for 
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the of enforcing the Conscience Clause; I re- | ch 


f it because in my 2 following the system 
and practice of the office, I was bound todo so. The 
Constience Clause came from the other side. The Con- 
science Clause was not my end; my end was to see that 
the public money went oy as it ought to go; it was 
mer to protect the public purse and the rights of 
conscience that I refused the grant, and I was quite as 
well or better pleased that public money should be saved, 
as that the Conscience Clause should be adopted. 

649. You have given a long explanation upon a point 
to which my question did not refer ; it referred rather to 
how long you have acted upon the system which you 
have now described?—I was asked to give my own 
description of what has been done, and I have done 80. 

656. May not your practice be described generally in 
this way ; that the grant has been refused in cases where 
included Dissenters, but was not 

to afford the attendance of more than a 
number of Dissenters’ children in the school?—No; I 
think not. 

657. Will you state to the Committee in what re- 
spect that is not an accurate description of the practice? 
It is inaccurate in various ways. It does not describe 
the number of the population, or the proportion of Dis- 
senters to Church people, or a variety of other things. 

658. My question was, whether was a general 
deacri Meri that it is not so?—No ; Ithink not. 
I think that is no desorption at all. 

711. You do not remember the first occasion upon which 
— lded to the condition of the Conscience Clause! 
No; but these cases were wonderfully few altogether. 


712. There was no system which you prescribed to 
yourself as guiding you as to whether you should or 
should not accept the Conscience Clause as a reason for 
withdrawing your refusal ?—I cannot say that there was 
any strict rule, but I have given an instance of the 
manner in which it was done; if one-third of the chil- 
dren in a small parish were Dissenters, I should not 
have thought that it was a proper case for a grant; if 
one-sixth of the children had been Dissenters, I should 
have thought that [ t make the grant, but I could 
not lay down exact to meet every case ; it would 
21 upon the size of the parish, and upon many 


713. Bat did you not think that it was liable to create 
both misunderstanding and discontent, that there was 
no definite rule on the subject, but that it depended on 
the decision of an individual in the office ?—I should 
guard myself by saying that I think that the system isa 
great mistake; if 1 had had that potential voice in the 
matter which has been spoken of, I should have desided 
that we should make no building t whatever to a 
— of d school, without the Conscience Clause 

K 

714. Then, with regard to those misre presentations to 
which you have referred, they have only been misrepre- 
nontations of your voluntary acts, and not of your in- 
tentions !— Just so. 


715. speaking generally, do you not think that any 

e absence of any definite rule, as to 
money grants, is very liable to create discontent ?—I do; 
I think that the whole question as to Dissenters and the 
National Society ever since I have been there, has been 


— — 


in a most unfortunate position, and one which could not 
fail to create discontent, and perhaps justly ; but I say 
that it is not my fault t 1 

Mr. Bruce's evidence was little more than a repeti- 
tion of Mr. Lingen’s; but in answer to a question as to 
the want of rule in the application of this clause, the 
right hon. gentleman went so far as to say that if 
the rule were, that wherever there were any Die- 
senters the Conscience Clause should be introduced, 
which is perhaps the right mode, as at any rate it is 
the logical mode of dealing with the question,” he 
should have no difficulty at all. 


Mr. Adderley's evidence is mainly valuable because 
Mr. Adderley was Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council under Lord Derby's administration. He 
states what happened during the time that he was in 
office, and his own approval of the clause :— 

1039. Was not the Conscience Clause first suggested 
during your term of office to persons wishing to build 


schools ?—No, it was not: I think that the celebrated 
Llanelly case began before I came into office. 


1040. When an application was made for building a 
school in a place where you thought there ought to be a 
Conscience Clause, did you intimate that opinion to the 
applicants ? —I think I could, perhaps, give the best an- 


swer to that question from an extract which I have — 


brought with me from my diary of that time. 80 far as 
I recollect, there were only two cases in which a Con- 
science Clause came under discussion while I was in 
office ; and perhaps I may say that what led the office 
then to consider the Was 
feeling of Parliament 
too . The 
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the vote was 663, 4881., 
that the office had to turn its attention to every mode of 


redu the increase. It was therefore 
am other that caution should be 
as to making grants for two schools in places where one 


another reason, that the Sootch applications were at 
time coming from such numerous sections of the C 
which differed so little from each other in point of 
trine, that there was a great fear that schools might be 
needlessly multiplied. Under those circumstances, I 
recollect testing certain cases where it seemed to me 
that one school might serve as 
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making their school large 

and refused the application the Wesleyans. The 

other case was that of Smarden, in the county of — 
was made for a grant to a N 


be used in a school for any exclusive denomination; and 

I therefore decided in that case, where the endowment 

was repugnant to an exclusive system, that the condi- 

tion of the grant should be the admission of the Con- 

science Clause is their deed. I think that the general 
be recognised 


idea was that the Church should 


seemed to me that the Ch 

such an option given to it, and that withoa 

Church in that way we should have had to place it 

simply on the footing of any sect or denomination, and 

rr give the 
Foreign school. 


1059. Did you not think that the introdaction of a 
Conscience Clause was a matter of sufficiently grave im- 

rtance to require the assent, if not of Par nt, at 
east of the quast-| ve body which was over you? 
—I do not consider that the practice is rightly described 
by calling it the introduction of a Conscience Clause.” 
It was the option of a Conscience Clause which I gave in 
cases where the applicant must otherwise have been re- 
fused, but the option was given in his favour, that 
upon accepting certain terms he should not be refused. 
I quite think, and I always have thought, that it would 
be wise to reduce the principle to form, as far as possi- 
ble, by a minute on the subject ; and Iam even prepared 
to recommend the terms of such a minute. 


1060. You say that, in your judgment, it was not the 
introduction of a Conscience Clause, but the option of a 
Conscience Clause; did you pursue the which 
was pursued by Mr. Lowe of ees See te 
the fact that your refusal would be withdrawn if a Con- 
science Clause was offered ?—I do not recollect that that 
was Mr. Lowe's I think that mine was very 
similar to that which he described, namely, inform 
the Church of England applicant, in a case sup ; 
that his application could not be granted unless he chose 
to put it in that form. 

1061. Mr. Lowe distinctly stated that he was always 
careful not to inform the applicants, but that was not a 
precaution which you observed ?— No. 

1062. You gave them distinotly the option of accept- 
ing the Conscience Clause or of losing their grant?—I 
gave them the option of having a grant if they could 
adopt the clause. 

1063, And was the alternative that they should lose 
the grant if they did not adopt the Clause ? 
—They could not have lost what they never had. 


Next week we may continue these extracts. 


MR. GLADSTONE, D AND A 
REVISION OF FE ende 
The Spectator, an organ of Broad-Charoh views, 

disputes the correctness of Dr. Vaughan’s statement 

that ninety per cent. of Dissenters d of the 


pprove 
connection between Church and State, and thioks 
that it needs marvellous limitations ” :— 


We believe that so far from 98 
ee es the 
the matter were ore the 
secret vote of 30 per cent. of the 
dom, or a public vote of 60 per cent. 
Dissenters who know Greek, a vote of 


with educated Dissenters, and he declares that he bas 
never yet met one, layman or minister, 
to abolish the connection, or we that 


— of the Reteblishencat. A* not 
0 


ho 
would but t on the 
woke which would be ocuivdient to State 
ter- 
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la 
copacy (“Ait &.- 
sincere eco but ame | neither 
involves nor protects that union of Church and State of 
which Presbyterianism makes a dogma—provided al ways 
that the erected 
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e of ub ption, and 
ite of comprehensive and all-embracing State 
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to that men shall be connected like the * 
not by the form of their orbits or the time in which they 
accomplish their revoluti but by 

tion to the central power. Mr. Christopherson 

that he would be en acquisition to the strength of the 
Church,” and so, did we know him, might we AYA then 


better for thinking that the cassock binds him in 
mystical obligations ; or the Broad Churchman who can 
utter with heartiness a hope that his erring brother may 
find in a different world the pardon Christ gave the 
unbelieving cripple in this; or the Low Churchman, 
wo thinks in heart that after all the succession ” 
does confer powers and impose 


the common rela- 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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what was otherwise, apparently, the unanimously - 
opinion of his brethren on the occasion 

to. Still more do we regret to know that 

he is dissatisfied with the progress which Soriptural 
views are among us. At the very time in 
with pleasure 

Charoh, he is 


of Warburton, Paley, Whately, and the Unitarians, 
and he will see in their failare the fate which awaits 
his own. Let him note that the most popular 

for the Church of Eagland at the present 


ise, and that V 


and oon- 
trol. He will do well to accept the advice of his 


disti ent, and to seek only for 
— — * — 
to accept of its Mr. Gladstone was 
theorist ; now he writes as a 


= 


verdict against their aseamptions 
enoeforth he may lead Dissenters wherever 
he can obtain concessions for them. Al! 
concessions will be good ; and they will be wise 
remember his own words, ‘‘ If the be 
t will always tend in the end to beget good.” 
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, —— is, we think, unanswerable. 
You ask, says the late member for Oxford Uaiversity, 


y would resist the admission to equality 

social, and educational privileges which 
would otherwise favour. Mr. Ch 
answered on his own 
stablishment of every subject's re- 

of gentlemen of his creed as 

existing Establishment, if the 


known. But of other Nonconformists we are quite 
assured that those who are kept out of the Establish 
ment only by a few objectionable expressions in its 

who hanker for ite seoular position, its en- 
dowments, or its clerical authority, are not the men 
whose loss true Dissenters regret. 
the men who step backwards to the ecclesiastical 
position of the noble old Puritans, a position which 
their spirit, at the present day, would have recognised 
asa one. As the High-Churchmen, whom Mr. 
Gladstone is unwilling to drive out, have advanced 
nothing since the days of their martyr, Laud, so the 
Dissenters who sigh for comprehen have learned 
nothing since the days of the Two Thousand. Rather, 
we should say, they have lost what they had 
learned. Born and educated in a better light, they 
have drawn back into the twilight of two hundrod 
years ago. Such meu in 1865 are, to any body, an 
element of weakness, not of strength. 

(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


There is not much in the correspondence between 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone and the Rev. H. Christo- 
pherson, lately Congregational minister at Bowdon, 
and formerly Beptist minister at Newcastle, on 
Litargical Reform ; bat perhaps the little that there 
is in 16 may justify ite reprodaction in our columns 
and the few remarks we intend to make upon it. 
We 22 that a short time ago Mr. Gladstone 

an eveniog at the house of the Rev. Newman 
Hall, the well-known minister of Surrey Chapel, 
and met there a number of Noncouformist ministers, 
of whom ooe was Dr. Vaughan and another Mr. 
„ Here, oubtedly, some of the 

sons of oar venerable Establishment will stand 

Mr. Gladstone consorting with schismatics | 

bearer of Church principles in the 


midst of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram! Ab, there 


ground. He 


was more in that Oxford election than we dreamed 
Fg i the eae af om 
up an apostate. or the e of our 
startled friends, we shall cherish the hope that when 
the Chancellor of the Excheg 
P he forthwith stri 


divioes there was but one possible theme of oon- 
vorsation. You are in the Church, we are all out of 
it. How came this about? Would it not be pleasant 
to be tr? By what means can this end be 
achieved ? Then would follow of course a discussion 
of — ending, wo imagine, in a discovery 
of impossibilities, in the very face of which dis- 
covery, however, there would spring up a feeling of 
mutaal res and charity, disposing all nt to 
brotherly oscalation. That the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer performed such an act upon Dr. 
aughao, we are not positively assured, though on 
msthetic grounds we think it not altogether im- 
probable, 

We infer from Mr. Christopherson’s narrative that 
the tone of the discussion tended to convey the 
impression that the Dissenters as a body are 
inveterately hostile to all State Establishments. Dr. 
Vaughan is quoted as having said that the adver- 
saries of all connection between Church aad State in 
the ranks of Nonconformists are in the ion of 


existed in favour of a separation of the 
the State. Mr. Christopherson listened, 
nothing. He inly grieved, however, 
seo all schemes of compromise at such a dis- 


Glebes and mitres thou shalt win | 
surely was ever presented since 


of the spectacles went a-begging, 

would lost if the Ohancellor were 

remain under the impression that Dr, 

's uncompromising declaration was the last 

of Dissent. Mr. Chris said nothing 

at the time; but, after he had reached home, the 


Dr. Vaughan’s representations 
d that there were many Dissenters, 
rest, who could be got upon much 
terms, as set forth, do not seem 
t, especially as the bargain is to 
one preacher. Mr. 

Christopherson says, in I and those whom I 
t do not o ject to a religious Establishment. 

“ a dip of ink” would bring us over. Reform 
your Liturgy, and we are yours. We “cannot 
strain our charity to the full extent of the Service for 
the Burial of the Dead”; we cannot sanction, no, 
not even in words, the “opus operatum of the 
tismal Office”; we cannot claim co-ordinate 


extra 
at 1 


authority with the Apostles in the “Order for the © 4 


Visitation of the Sick”; we cannot stomach the 
indecency of the M 
cannot tolerate the clauses the 
Athanasian Oreed. Readjust matters, and 
hundreds of us will come over in a body, glad to 
escape the republicanism of C i churches, 
and eager to browse upon the om which springs 
up beneath the benedictions of bishops. 

Our readers will not fail to note the point of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ly, though his ine correspon 
dent seems to have missed it. In Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion oquality is less unettainable than 
liturgical ; im other words, many a zealous 
Ohurchman would feel less indis to admit Dis- 
senters to equality of civil, social, and educational 
privi —the constituents which together make up 
one’s notion of religious equality—than to alter the 
Church itself with a view to comprehension. The 
former concession they could e, because it in- 
volves nothing which is not in its nature political and 
secular. It may be proper, from the Churchman’s 
— of view, for the Church to be placed in a privi- 
eged position as compared with other communions, 
just as the Pope deems it proper that his ecclesiastical 
administration should rest upon the Estates of the 
Church. But the exceptional privileges of the Angli- 
can Church, and the rich domains which the Bune hes 
derived from his predecessors, are mere “ l 
elements,” mere outside pomp and wealth, every bit of 
which might be surren „and yet the spiritual 
system to which they are attached remain as vigorous 
asever. But to revieo the doctrines of the Prayer. 
book, or to change one of the canons fixed by the 
Council of Trent, would be to damage the Church 
itself; it would involve a surrender of some E of 
the sacred deposit of which the Church is the divinely 
appointed steward. Hence, viewed from the highest 
point of Churchmanship—aend Mr. Gladstone's posi- 
tion is somewhere near this ecclesiastical Nebo—it 
ought to be a less difficult matter to sever every tem- 
poral tie which connects the Churob, as an ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation, with the State, than to make innova- 


Service; and lastly, we 


sympathy if not of identity. 
— ising assertions of undiluted ——— 
from the lips of Dr. Vaughan, t h they | 
Mr. Ohristopherson with dismay, would fall with no 
unaccustomed sound and no terrific force upon a mind 
like Mr. Gladstone s. The very idea of Nonconformity 
vanishes in the strife, and all that remains is a prin- 
ciple upon which both parties are fundamentally 
—*“the spirituality and independence of the 
burch,” 

We have no doubt that the question of liturgical 
reform is quite as difficult as Mr. Gladstone says it 
is. The changes which would please one party in the 
Church would displease another. Those in 
the Prayer-book which are objectionable to some, are 
to others the symbols of glorious creeds, the shining 
proofs of catholicity. It is easy to say that “half a 
dip of ink” would reconcile thousands to the Esta- 
blished Church; that same half dip would alienate 


Charta, settled the Bill of Rights, emancipated the 
Catholics, passed the Reform Bill, and repealed the 
Corn Laws. Besides, if the Church of Kagland is to 


Athanasian Oreed too little. Well, other 
their thoughts too, and have just as a right to 
be considered, “I have no more right,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “to the enjoyment of the national esta- 
blishment of religion as such than any other subject 
of the Queen.” But the result of such a com 

sion as would take in all schools of religious 

would simply unchurch the Church, as pious Church- 
men conceive of it. As for Dissenters, they have no 
wish to upset the creeds or disturb the liturgies of an 
communion. They do not quarrel with episco 


for which they labour is the 
f the State, and — yh og 
0 and the isation o eq 
perfect liberty. 


THE REV. ENOCH MELLOR ON THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 


At — dinner which followed the opening of the 
new ependent Chapel Longridge, 

the Rev. Enoch Mellor, M. A., of Liverpool, ro- 
sponded to the toast, “The ministers of all denomi- 
nations.” In doing so he said :— 

I have a very 


yall those persons. (Laughter. 


and do differ, 


of the ministers of other denomi- 


seems $0 bo on interpretation which 1 
th, I would 


the Pope. Whether the P 
what he is said to be 


ong, and that the longer he li 
he may become. (Hear, hear.) 
of this wisdo 


will have to do with Rome and Komanism. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) And sometimes our vanity 


* pa 
to assign reasons for my protest against the Chureh 
as by law established—that it may come with a better 
grace from me in remarking that my sympathy with 
the erection of new churches in connection with the 
Church of England is a sympathy based entirely on this 
condition—that wherever a building is erec for the 


tions in the doctrines and the ritual of the Church. 


purpose of preaching the Gospel it is a th 
whether in connection with © Church 27 Engle 
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and then another ; but the 
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noble man — Gladstone — the University of Ox- 
ford; but though I cannot recall the words, I can recall 
the sentiment of them most distinctly — that Glad- 
stone had been ejected from Oxford on the ground of 
- „ 1 ure 

says Pasey, 
Church with any polit 
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ment might perish and the Church but come forth 
rer; and that if the Church were corrupted the Es- 
ment would become a curse in on to its 
ioflaence. Now, with those sentiments of Dr. Pusey I 
most fully concur. I draw a distinction between a 
and an Established Church. And I would a" 


was established: Christianity was not es 
And Christianity during the space of those 300 years 
t flourished and extended, re- 
within a more limited 


which I do not possess—when he 
evemy to religion and to Christianity 7. because 
ob to the Established Church—I say, in the 
of Pascal, distinguo, —I draw a distinction 
between Christiauiiy as we have bad it left to us by 
— a ogee HH whioh has 
the by an 
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the world—I say with regard to my 
in this matter, it seems to 
t to offer to the religion 
affirmed that it can only live 
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were prop up by the masonry of man. 

hter and ra noma I say that the foundations of 
mountains are, so far as we can gauge the thing, 
as long as God shall choose to keep the 
in its present position. But I say, with regard to 
dations of the Christian church, it is even more 
than this foundation ; for the Lamb slain, who is 
oundation of that church, was slain from the begia- 
of the world; and He was slain that He might be 
church which, in its sym- 
shal! survive the decay of all created 
(Applause.) When, therefore, I see men going 
We must by the land of the law up 
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up the sun to his rising in the morning and to 
down to his rest at t.“ (Laughter.) That 
be afar more feasible pues for you to imagine 
you oan support a religion by the State. It is one 
ose grand which if you leave it alone it will 
make its own way. If you seek to touch it with the iron 
hand of the State, you taint it and you corrupt it. The 
ministers of all denominations.” ell, by this, in point 
of fact, might be meant the ministers of the Established 
Church ; for they are the ministers of all denominations. 
Laughter.) There is Brother Ignatius— (laughter) - who 
might be considered very properly, and is considered by 
the Record party, and affirmed by the Record party, to 
be the minister of the Roman Catholic Church. Then 
there is Bishop Colenso. Of what religion is he? He is 
gone, or going, to Natal, after receiving a present of 
000/. from his sympathisers. Of what religion is he 
the minister? The Independent? No. he Inde- 
pendent? No. The Baptist? No. The New Con- 
nexion? No. The Free Church? No. The Primitive ? 
No. Of what religion? I cannot imagine avy, except 
he is connected with what is called the Broad Church.“ 
Well, then, if you take also the representatives of what 
are called the Evangelical party, there is a considerable 
difficulty to encounter ; and I say that in the Church of 
Eng at the present time there are more sects, by far, 
thao you can find represented in any half-dozen bodies 
throughout the country. (Hear, and laughter.) 1 
wish Bishop Colenso good health and better theology. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) Certainly, nobody 
can say that my religion is bad. (Laughter.) 
Physically 
physical] 
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» I should like him to live long; and meta- 
and spiritually, | should like him to come to 
a better doctrine. But, mark you, uo amount of cozen- 
ing, and no amount of threat, and no amount of abuse, 


representatives of the Established Church, and I wish 
them distinctly to understand that as long as they in- 


acoept and treat us as brethren upon a common 
foundation of faith and of love our right hand is ready 
for them. ( Hear, hear,” and applause.) So „ how- 
ever, as they are un to acoept our fri ip on 
that common shall burn before 


it shall effect a friendship which heart does not 
feel. (A ) We have our work to do as Dis- 
senters denominations. I rejoice in the suc- 
cess of the denomination. I only wish 

would build two churches where they only build one; 
for I must say that during the last half-year, so far as 
my knowledge of the body is concerned, they were 
scarcely keeping pace with the requirements of the 
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no . 
mation to their — opinions than when they 
I can far better love a man 


king in and say 
decent fellow be la! I rather like him.” (Laughter.) 


No; charity is when you can like a man the exact 
opposite to yourself. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Mellor shortly afterwards concluded amid loud 


of applause. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT IN CORNWALL 
AND NORFOLK. 
The Church Commissioner of the London Review, 
in disoussing the advisableness of a division of the 
diocese of Exeter, expresses his belief that the crea- 


tion of a new see for Cornwall through voluntary 
- | agency would do more to raise the Church in the oyes 


of Nonoonformists than any other step she could 
take, and would form an excellent precedent for 
similar attempts in other densely-pop parts of 
the country. He says that the natural divisions of 
the two counties seem to point to a division of the 
diocese. The very people appear to have characteristics 
directly different from each other, and to require 
a different plan of episcopal administration. 


In the principal towns of Devonshire there are always 
to be found a numerous body of Nonconformists ; but, 
in the agricultural districts, by far the majority of the 
population are members of the Church of In 
Cornwall, on the other hand, at least 65 per cent. of the 

pulation are Dissenters. In Bodmin, the centre of a 
— tural district, whore the 


and flourishing agricul 
Church would naturally be the dominant creed, it was 
admitted to us by the Church cle 


that the Dissenters 
were in the majority. Judging from the number of 
Dissenting we should say that the Nonconfor- 
mists greatly predominated in numbers, although the 


clergy of Bodmin, to do them justice, have the reputa- 
tion of performing their duty 


an efficient manner. 
As we travel further westward we find the supervision 


of the diocese either to have been less energetically 
administered, or, from some unexplained cause, the 
power of the Church to have become weaker. 


At a short distance from Truro there is an incum- 


bent of great age and infirm— 


Since he has held the living, which is a rich one, it is 


stated that he cannot have received, from tithes, &., 
less than 25,0001., besides having a 
land attached to his living. The service at the present 
time is performed in so indifferent and irregular a 


extent of globe 


manner that his indignant con ation in vain try, 


both by remonstrance and publicity in the local press, 
to obtain some reformation. A portion of his oon- 
gregation have joined the Wesleyans ; the remainder, 
strongly attached to the Church, grieve over this dis- 
tressing state of things without being able to bettor it. 


At present there are no active Sunday-schools, nor a 
resident clergyman officiating in the parish. Some few 


years since a young energetic curate attempted to work 

some improvement; but the parish had fallen into so 

complete a state of disorder, through the incapacity and 

former intemperate habits of the incumbent, that the 

—_ could do nothing, and he gave up the task in 
espair. 


Is it much to be wondered at, if in districts thus 


neglected, Dissent should have obtained a wide and firm 
hold upon the miods of the people! 


The Commissioner has since been pureuing his 


inquiries in the diocese of Dr, Pelham, the Bishop of 
Norwich, of which he says: — 


Bishop Stanley, when he held the see of Norwich, 
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* . but the ultra High-Churchman 


Romish 
abbé dress and black such 


characteristic 
as may be seen daily in the streets of Rome! - 


. clergymen are of course at with 
Law-Chureh eng, who on theit side. point 


al ve 


The writer says that the Dissenting clergy of Nor- 
folk may console themselves for any imputed social 
inferiority by remembering the success with whioh 
they have made head against the Churob, in spite of 
its powerful staff of clergy in Norwich, and ite wealtby 


endowments. 
In the Sunday-schools of the 9 Dis- 
senters, we found no fewer than 5,721 children of the 


working classes under religious instruction by a staff of 


several hundred teachers, and this number does not 


include those of the Wesleyan aud Baptist 


besides a great number of Roman Catholics, In man 

towns in the diocese of Norwich, Dissent is equally able 
to compare with the Church. In Ipswich there are four- 
teen churches and fifteen Nonconformist chapels, besides 
a Koman Catholic chapel and a Jews’ sy . In 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft the Dissenters are exceed- 
ingly numerous, With these facts before us, it would 


ult indeed to believe that the Established Church 


in the diocese of Norwich in the next generation will not 
be in considerable danger unless some reformation is 


made in her organisation, 


The Commissioner relates a curious conversation he 


had with the incumbent of a village some distance 


from Norwich :— 
At first he to be a very candid and liberal 
Churchman, and the conversation was carried on amic- 
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they wero 

they wore 

found in all the 5 

many, and they did a ; 

In what manner?” and he In dra the 
working population away from t urch of — 
He had gone on well in his parish till a low 
Dissenter established a chapel there, which filled 
22 by those who ought to have attended the 

a * 

Somewhat at his tone towards the Nonoon- 
formists, we subnitted to bim that one good quality they 
had ( as far as the W and [odependents 
were was that they always spoke in terms of 


Ir were worthy of the highest 
5 5 


— which was formerly clear 
of them, is now half filled with them. Their chapels are 
crowded, while my church remains half empty. I met 
a man lately, and | said to him, How is it that I + 
8 
ery 
likely,’ said he, grinning; ‘but, parson, I don’t like 
That all this, of course, arises from the teaching 

of their ministers, there can be no doubt.” 

We ventured to remark that possibly there might be 
some personal feeling ia the matter, and that it was a 
great pity attempts were not made rather to conciliate 
the Nonconf. than to drive them away. ‘* That 
is all very well,” he said, but hot can it be carried out 
ao as object to the p liticsl union of Church 
manner they do?” After all,” we re- 
jection. 
urch and State cannot have mach 


in 
marked, that yo be an insuperable 


union of the 
influence on the theol 


the contrary, do not quarrel with them so much for dis- 
senting from us on cal questions; that, I be- 
lieve, ht easily be ed over; but to object to 


the poli union of Church and State I never can for- 
give. From the views you hold I can easily perceive 
there is no ty of our agreeiug on the subject. 
and I wish you good . We thought as he left 
us that it was hardly to wondered at if so fiery a 
Churchman succeeded in filling the Dissenting chapel to 
the prejadioce of his own chusdh. 


CHAPEL TRUSTS IN CHANCERY. 


A case of some importsnce has lately come before 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley for judgment. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are thus explained by the. 
Rev. Thos, Mann, of Trowbridge :—‘‘ Colerne is a 
large vi in Wiltshire, about six miles from Bath, 
where the venerable William Jay and his friends 
built 2 — substantial chaps! at a considerable 
cost ; vested it in trust for the ‘use of a con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters of the denomina- 
tioa called Independents, professing the doctrines of 
the Assembly's Catechism.’ Mr. Jay opened the 
chapel, and the Bath preachers continued to supply 
the pulpit antil they found themselves superseded 
by presobers of the hyper- Calvinistio school, aud 
gradually the people were left to their own devices, 
In 1852 they ved by mejority to alter the con- 
stitution of the church from open communion and 
lade ency to close commanion and believers’ 

m, adopting a code of rules repudiating iotant 
baptism and sprinkling, the law of God as a rule of 
life, and several other doctrines held and taught by 
the Assembly’s Catechiem. This continued to the 


exclusion of dents, who were driven to meet 
in a cottage until 1863, when the Wilts and Eut 
Somerset Con tional Union took up the case. 
They laboured for a whole year to recover the chapel 


by persuasion and mediation, bat, all such efforts 
being exhausted, they resolved to appeal to law by 
Gling a bill in Chancery.” After the lapse of an- 
1 the court has decided in their favour in 
the ; 


owing 
JUDGMENT. 


The Vice-Chancellor: I oan hardly entertain any 
doubt about — 1 — principle applicable to cases of 
this sort, which is clearly laid down in the case of ** The 
Attorney General v. Pearson,” The Attorney-General 
v. Gould,” “The Attorney-General v. Wynn,” and a 
number of other cases. That general principle is this, 
that where there is a question as to what class of reli- 
ey a particular chapel shall bo given, for whose 

tit shall be applied, the Court endeavours to ascrr- 
tain the class of religionists which was intended to be 
benefited by the vendor or vendors—that is, the origin 
of it. Very often it is impossible to ascertain it, and 
where it is impossible to ascertain it, you are obliged to 
have resort to usage, and presume from the usage what 
the foundation must have been. But if, on the other 
hand, either from there being an actual deed of endow- 
ment ex clearly what the intention was, or even 
without a deed of endowmeht, by evidence satisfactory 
to the Court, the Court can come to the conclusion that 
the original endowment was intended for the class of re- 
ligionists different from those who are now enjoying it 
according to usage, the Court will maintain the original 
endowment. Now, in this case, I think we have as clear 
a definition of the class of who are to have the 
benefit of this chapel as it was possible to have. Very 
— ——— the language 
8 


i 


*Independents.’” Now, if it 
o doubt there would be a certain 


— — — 


dependents, properly 
of the term persons may 


difficulty 


are In 


are those who 


to the 


Christianity. 
class 
Dissen 
uni 


ticular redemption or universal redemption—with re- 
to election, predestination, free grace, and so on— 

ey hold what are called Calvinistic doctrines, some 
more or less strong; but those who are Independents, 
rly speaking, as well as those are Presbyteriaus and 

ta, all profess to hold the Calvinistic doctrine ; 

in the catechism of the Assembly the Calvinistic 
doctrines are laid down very strongly. Some say that 
they are laid down stronger than in the Articles of the 
Church; but, however, that is a question which we need 
not enter into. If it stopped there with the word In- 
udents, I do not think there would be much difficulty 

n determining what class of persons was to have the 
benefit of the chapel, that is to say, what class of per- 
sons was to have it, having regard to the doctrines in- 
oulcated by the ministers in their cha 
goes on further, in order to avoid any doubt, as it 
appears to 4 to say who are to be considered In- 
Cependents.” It goes on to express that which really 
t not to be required for the purpose of saying who 

are ts. It goes to express that they 

are to profess the doctrines contained in the catechism 


commonly called the ‘ Assembly’s Catechism.’” They 


before, this catechism was 
Divines, constitated partly of one body and partly of the 
byterians. Then, we have, at all events, the clas clearly 
The main argument has turned upon this—the paragraph 


be used and enjoyed as a place of public worship 
—‘* And also by such other persons as shall hereafter 
united to the said society and attend the worsbip of God 
in the said meeting-houre, such meeting-house or other 


the said society "—and soov. The contention is, that 
taking that description altogether, it comprises, in faot, 
two classes,—one a class of Protestant Dissenters called 
0 Py verte eee boldiag such and such doctrines—that 
is the doctrines of the catechism of the Assembly ; anda 
second class of persons who are not of that fir-t class, — 
that is, who are not Independents, and holding those 
doctrines, bat who may happen to come in, aod sit in 
the chapel, and join in worship there. Now, it appears 
to me that, in the first place, it would be a most extra- 
ordinary thing to attribute that meaning to the persons 
who framed this deed, and who were, in fact, the 
vendors of this chapel. Because it would be that they 
partioularly stipulated that there was to be a particular 
class of persons holding a particular set of doctrines. 
Take, for instance, one class of persons who did not hold 
these doctrines or any doctrines at all ;—it would be a 
very strange thing to attribute that meaning to it. It 
appears to me that the meaning is excluded, if not by 
anything else, by the consideration of the use of the 
word united.“ Now, the word united,” in the theo- 
logical sense, and particularly in the theological sense 
u · od I Dissenters, means, not merely sitting to- 
gether in the same chapel, and subscribing to the same 
charity, or listening to the same minister, or even, in 
other respects, joining in acts of worship; but it means 
united in the sense of communion—a body holding com- 
munion with each other, which is a very different thing 
from merely joiniog together for certain purposes. The 
persons, in order to be united in the sense of holdin 
communion, must be persons who have community o 
doctrine ; and it is quite clear to my mind that the in- 
tention was not to tack on to the persons who were to be 
Independents holding the doctrine of the Assembly's 
catechism auotber body not of the same religion; but it 
was meant to say that the society now existing holding 
those doctrines, that is, of Independents holding those 
doctrines, and any other persons hereafter who, although 
not now belonging to that society, may hereafter become 
members of that society — that is, may become 
united to the said society — united in community 
of doctrine. It appears to me, therefore, that 
we have here a clear, unequivocal, and un- 
doubted definition, to my mind, of the class of persons 
as to whom there can bo no ambiguity, and as to whom 
there is no ambiguity. Then, the next principle appli- 
cable to such « case is the principle that is applied in 
many of the cases | have already referred to, as in the 
case ok The Attornty-General v. Pearson” and many 
other cases, which is this, that if a body, a congregation, 
or a number of persons, have usurped the use 5 chapel, 
or have introduced doctrines not in acoordance with the 
doctrines of that =. for whose use the founder 
intended the chapel to be, the court will take steps for 
of restoring the chapel to what I may call 
htful owners. In this case it appears that it is 
what | supposed it to be, the ordinary case of a split 
in the congregation—that is, some of them holding one 


us, I suppose the majority of the congregation, met 
together and plainly and broadly by their ow 
vocated the eatablis bout ees — 


I am bound to 


or in the argument—there has been nothing of 
Reif, but still, N 
umber of 


att 


* Independents,” and I do not think there will be very 
arriving at a conclusion as 
—-> 
te” who really are not 80. 
r use of the 
the doctrines of the Cate- 
chism of the Assembly of Divines, in which are laid 
down what are called the fundsmental doctrines of 
“Independents” are one of the great 
of persons who are commonly called Orthodox 
* that is, they maintain, in common with the 
versal Church of Christ from the commencement, the 
great fandamental doctrines of original sin, the atone- 
ment, the Trinity, the equality of Persons, and so forth ; 
and, as we find even in the Church of England and some 
Independents, as well as some of the Presbyterians and | A 
of the Baptists, they bold very strong, what are 
called Calvinistic doctrines—that is with respect to par- | of 


ls. It 


of the Assembly of Divines held at Westminster, and 
Then, I think, in accordance with the princi 
aro to hold those doctrines which are really the doctrines | upon in Lady Hawley’s case, Mr. Aust, who 
of Independents, properly —— In fact, as I said | that he does not profess the 

ramed at the Assembly of 


other body—that is to say, the Independents aud Pres- 
an order. 
defined by reference to the doctrines they are to profess. | 


goes on in these words: And also by” that is it is to | 


by | 
be | 


erections to be built at the expense of such members of 


majority of them— | 
new church, and, | 


established a new church and they promulgated new 
articles. 


them. I t it was a large ty. They 

be thio—they ty, How we sso anlag while pel, we 

will of our own authority establish anew church. It 

shall not be the same church,—that is, in the sense in 

which they use the = „ shurch,”—it — — * 
ing the same 

scri hy ~ yt but new dootrines ; 


which is clearly in the Assembly’s Catechism. 

fore, I think, the declaration should 

what is prayed for by 

according to the true constraction of the 

Protestant Dissenters of the denomination 
dente, and professing the doctrines contained in the 
thechism of the Assembly of Divines, held at West- 

minster, and commonly called the Assembly’s Ca 


are alone entitled to the use and — — of ship — 


occasionally.” That is in accordance 


fairly avows 
doctrines of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, but, on the contrary, established a new 
church, ought not to remain a trustee. 

Mr. Glasse: I would rather that your Honour made 


The Vice-Chancellor : I was going to say, if he liked I 
would 

Mr. Glasse: I have no objection on the part of Mr. 
Aust, but your Honour had better make an order that 
he be removed. 

The Vice-Chancellor : He must be removed and a suf- 
ficient number of trustees appointed to supply the place 
of himself and of = — — — * 
originally trustees, but who have died, up 
proper number; and Mr. Aust must deliver up the in- 
denture to the plaintiffs. Then comes the question of 
costs; and, I confess, at first I had a notion, and I 
thought it was merely a split amongst the — 5 — 
—that some put themselves in one position some in 
another, and it 2 be — 44 ＋ 12 2 

rsonall © ex 0 n order 
— ne the 14 hts of the parties} but when I find it is 
not that which I supposed it to be, but that it ie Mr. 
Aust and many others who thought with him, consti- 
tating the whole congregation, absolutely taking upon 
themselves to establish new rales, by which they deter- 
mined, not only that no Independent who holds the 
doctrines of the Assembly’s Catechism,—that is to say 
who does not hold exactly the doctrines of Mr. Aust and 
those acting with him, shall not only not partake of the 
Sacrament but shall not be admitted to be t at the 
services of this chapel, it amounts to this, Mr. Aust 
and the body with whom he is acting have been, in aa 
excluding those who, I may say, are the rightf 
owners; and, that being the case, [am bound to say 
that the common rule must prevail, and that Mr. Aust 
must pay the costs. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


The Wesleyan Conference closed its sittings at 
Birmiogham on Friday. At the sitting on Thareday 
morning, the report of the Committee on Memorials 
was presented ; it embodied a variety of suggestions 
which were disposed of. The committee suggested 
that the legal regulations did not allow of the exten- 
sion of the term for more than three years; yet that 
the rule forbidding a minister to return to « circuit 
before eight years had elapsed migh be rescinded so 
far as Scotland is concerned. Dr. Waddy moved a 
resolution substantially adopting the recommendation 
of the committee, This was supported by the Revs. 
G. Scott, J. Drake, A. F. James, W. M. Punsbon, 
Dr. Rigg, and others. It was opposed by the Rev. 
T. Vasey, S. R. Hall, Dr. Osborne, and others. Dr. 
Wacddy replied. Considerable interest was excited 
by the discussion, and there was an evident deter- 
mination on the part of many ministers to carry the 
motion if possible, and thus to introduce the thin 
edge of the wedge for an alteration of the rale in 
its application to England. Those who opposed saw 
thir, aud resisted the motion most strongly. On 
the suggestion of the President, a compromise was 
effected, that a reply should be forwarded, stating 
that the three years’ law prevented the direct grant- 
ing of the request, but that the whole subjeotſ would 
be considered by the next Conference, 

On Friday morning the Conference proceeded with 
the revision of the stations, which were confirmed 
by a unanimous vote. It was reported that there 
was a deficiency of 3,400/. in the fund for the train- 
ing of ministers, aud it was resolved that circuit 
21 thould be made. Dr. Osborne said that 
that the alternatives to which the Connexion was 
reduced were either to be left behind in many cases 
and many places, or else to provide equally for the 
maintenance of the Theological Iastitutione, or elee 
to run the risk of taking into the work men pain- 


fully conscious of their deficiency. That had already 


beea done, It was decided 


to enlarge the no gag | 
institution, 60 as to accommodate sixty students. 
special committee appointed 


for the selection of 
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tor the new Mr. PunsHON gave no- 


y 
scholars 88,525, increase 6,192 ; Sanday-schools, 
4,986, inorease 91; Sunday-scholars, 537,311, in- 
cresse 4,792; scholars in society, 29,356, increase 
2.566. In select religious classes 12,913, teachers 
(including officers) 98,401 ; increase 7,123. Cost of 
Sanday-schools 34,397/., increase 1,17 f. 


Battiot Cottzas Ad Roman CatHorics.—The 
master and fellows of Balliol College, Oxford, have 
decided on the admission of Roman Catholic under- 
graduates, who will be exem from attending ser- 
vice in the college chapel and other religious exercises 
required in the case of Protestant students. Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

EcoresrastTicaL Sentiments or M.P.’s.—We are 
requested to state that Mr. Oave, one of the members 
for Barnstaple, has been incorrectly described as a 
Nonconfi being a member 
England. We are reminded also that Mr. W. E. 
Forster, M. P. for Bradford, during the debate on the 
Oxford Tests Bill, spoke of himself as a member 
of the Church of England. 

Bishop CoLenso v». THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Exo UR and Orners.—Dr. Oolenso, Bishop of 
Natal, has filed in Chancery a bill against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page W ood, the Archdeacon of London, Mr. Hubbard, 
M.P., the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop 
of York, and the Attorney-General, in consequence of 
his salary (662. 10s. per annum), which is paid out 
of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, being withheld. An 
application has been entered on behalf of the de- 
fendants, and the case will be argued after the long 
vacation. 

More Rarps ron Mryistsrs’ Monsy.—The Cale- 
donian Mercury records further seizures for the Clerico- 
Police-tax in Edinburgh. On Wednesday last, Caw and 
his myrmidons visited and did execution upon three of 
the most res citizens of Edinburgh—namely, 
Mr. Pirrett, grocer, Olerk-streot; Mr. Kemp, corn 
merchant, Olerk-street ; and Mr. Craig, draper, Olerk- 
street. From the first was off a number of 
dining-room chairs; from the second, a quantity of 
flour and meal; and from the third, a table and look- 
ing-glass. There was no crowd or disturbance at 
either of the houses, accounted for probably by the 
fact that everything was so rapidly done. 

Lieuts, Incenss, AND Vestments.—The Rev. 
Edward Stuart, of the church in Munster-square, thus 
tersely states, in a letter to the Guardian, the 
wn which he and other clergymen of the Esta- 

lishment have taken up with reference to the cere- 
monies and observances which have lately been dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords :—“The matter is in 
reality v simple—it is this. We believe these 
things ts, incense, and vestments) to be. lawful, 
and we know them to be good and useful, and there- 
fore we have adopted them; and we intend to con- 
tinue their use until it is shown that we are wrong in 
doing so ; only we don’t intend to take the prejudice, 
or fears, or caprice of an individual bishop (whether 
north or south 2 71 nog as — ee No dis- 
respect to the office of bishop ; only— bishops are not 
(and, please God, shall not be) Popes.” 

Tae Rev. Canon M'‘NsILe AND ConvooarTion. 
—Dr. M‘Neile has written to the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Liverpool as follows :—‘' By a 
letter from the Rector of Liverpool, which I have 
just seen in this morning’s paper, I am reminded of 
your approaching meeting for the election of two 
rs to represent you in Convocation. With 
im I feel it my duty to say to you very respectfully 
that I do not wish to be putin nomination for re- 
election. The recently published correspondence 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir 
George Grey has, I think, made it abundantly clear 
that Convocation can act only conformably to the 
common and statute law, including therein the 
rubrics and formularies of the Church. In other 
words, that Convocation can act only where no 
further action is required; and that it has, and can 
have, no license to make any specific alterations. 
Any alterations propounded by it must be submitted 
to the Queen, who may allew and ratify, or dis- 
allow, annihilate, and make void the whole or any 
part thereof. This being the case, it seems to me 
more dignified to accept the position in silence than 
to go through the empty formality of proposing re- 
solutions and conducting debates which are felt by 
— country and by the Church to be nothing but 


Tux Eprscopat Cuurcu IN AMERICA.—A move- 


ment which will no doubt have much effect in 


cementing the union between North and South has 
been decided upon by the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This Church was the only Pro- 
testant body which before the war had not split into 
the slavery question, A general con- 
vention of the bishops and clergy will meet in Phila- 
delphia in October next, and the Northern bishops 
have sent to the Southern ones invitations breathing 
the spirit of kindness and brotherly love, asking 


factions u 


of a motion of inquiry at the next Conference as 


;| reunited it will go a 


the Church of 


the war 


d such proceedi If 
| Episcopal Church thronghoat the ‘coun 


good feeling between the 


Religious Intelligence. 


Tas Mission Cottecz, Hiondarg.— This instita- 
tion, which is conduoted by the Rev. J. 8S. Wardlaw, 
M.A., in connection with the London Missionary 
Society, has pe cones the second year of its 
existence. The report, which now lies before 
us, indicates that the college very admirably answers 
its purpose of training youog men, specially for the 
mission field in heathen countries, There are at 
presént ten students connected with the college 
gathered from various places of public instruction. 
Two of them are destined for China, four for India, 
one for Africa, and three for the South Seas. We 
gather from the report that the curriculum of the past 
ey has incladed the stady and oes ex posi- 
ion of several portions of the Greek Testament and 
Hebrew Soriptures ; lectures on the Apostolic and 
primitive Church; the place which miracles occupy 
in the New Testament economy, the gift of tongues, 
second advent, and other cognate subjects; lectures 
on Christian missions, the history, mythology, and 
moral condition of the nations to which the stadents 
under his care have been appointed as the soene of 
their labours; with instruction in the rudiments of 
those languages in which they will be called to 
deliver the m o of salvation to the heathen. 
These last studies have been pursued under eminent 
professors in England, and the proficiency of the 
students has been tested by the examination of 
competent persons. Those young men destined for 
the South Seas and Africa have also been pursuing a 
course of stady in medicine under Dr, Betts, and 
have been admitted, on the most generous terms, to 
the medical lectares at University College, and aleo 
to the Hospital, that they might have full opporta- 
nity afforded of observing the treatment of a variety 
of cases, The students have also been engaged in 

pg in London and its neighbourhood as op- 
nity has offered, and some of them have 
quently given missionary addresses, and have 
aleo taken part in the instruction of the young in 
the congregations with which they have been 
severally connected. While pursuing their various 
studies, the students find at Highgate a comfortable 
home, under the roof of the amiable president of the 
institution and his lady, whose experience in India 
is an additional qualification for the responsible 
duties they are called upon to discharge, The 
Mission College at Highgate, under the efficient pre- 
sidency of Mr. Wardlaw, will bave the cordial good 
wishes of all who are aniious that the mission field 
among the beathen should be occupied by competent, 
devoted, and thoroughly trained servants of Christ. 

BrrMIncHam. —Oarr’s-lane Chapel having been 
closed for some weeks for repairs and alterations, the 
Rev. R. W. Dale has preached twice every Sunday 
in the Town Hall to monster congregations. In the 
mornings the hall has always been crowded, aud in 
the evenings hundreds have gone away unable to 
obtain admission, while every inch of standing-room 
has been occupied. 

Roruknuaud New CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
The new Independent Church at Rotherham bas been 
formed by some of the members of Masebro’ Inde- 
pendent Chapel, who have seceded. It now numbers 
85 members, and a ananimous invitation from them 
to the Rev. Isaac Vaughan to become their , 
has been acoepted. On Sunday morning last he was 
—— by the church and congregation with a 

andsomely bound copy of Bagater’s prehensive 
Bible, for use in the pulpit. A Suoday-school has 
been commenced, — there are already connected 
with it 30 teachers and 110 scholars, The services 
are now held iu the Mechanics’ Hall and the rooms 
adjoining; but steps are being taken to secure = 
site on which to erect a commodious chapel. The 
weeklySoffering system has becn adopted. Sheffield 
Independent, 

Satem Cuaret, Legeps.—The congregation con- 
nected with this place of worship have recently erected 
new and substantial schoolrooms. There is an excel- 
lent infant class-room, # large room for an adult ser- 
vants’ class, and four large separate class-rooms, 
There is also one class-room on the second floor, 
making in all ten class-rooms, where 500 may be 
taught, and a large room containing ample space for 
teaching 500 children ; which will also be useful for 
holding public meetings. On Wednesday evening 
700 M sat down to tea in the large room, which 
had very tastefully decorated for tho occasion. 
Alter tea a public meeting was held, when a number 
of ministers Ao the town and other ny ae spoke, 
ex great pleasure they felt in witnessing 
—— manner “ which the whole undertaking 
had been carried out. It is intended that these rooms 


shall be used as a day-school and for week-cvening 
classes, Salem Ohapel and schools are placed in the 


by the opening services. 


ORDINATION AT OCoRWEN AND Cynwyp.—The 


pastor of the said churches and congregations, The 
morning service commenced at half j . 
The discourse was vered 


Rev. J. Davis, of Ruthin, 
tions, to which Mr. Lewis 


by the 

v. M. D. Jones, tutor at Bala Co! ; and an 
affectionate address to the churches and congrega- 
tions was given by the Rev. H. Ellis, of Liandrilio, 
who was the pastor of Corwen and Oynwyd fcr the 
last fifteen years. Sermons were delivered in the 
afternoon and the evening by the Revs. D. Rees, 
Talybont; J. Davies, Ruthin; D. M. Jenkins, 
Aberhosan ; and R. Williams, Bethesda. A preach- 
ing mecting wae held on the 1 at 
Oynwyd, when sermons were delivered Revs. 
J. Davies, Newmarket; E. P. Jones, ; 
R. Williams, Bethesda; R. W. Roberts, Poentre- 
foelas; J. Davies, Ruthin; and M. D. Jones, Bala. 
Several other ministers, as well as several of Mr. 
Lewis's fellow students, were present. 

Lxxos.— The church and oop 
in Marshall-streat Gard, Le met im. Rr 
schoolroom on Thaureday evening, August 10th, to 
celebrate the completion of the twenty-first year of 
the pastorate of their beloved minister (the Rev. 
J 1 3 Morgan). After tes, the chair was taken 
by Mr. Oounoillor Sheldon, who offered a few 
appropriate remarks, in which he expressed the ver 
high regard in which he held his r, and call 
upon Mr, Joseph Bygate, the senior deacon of the 
church, to address the meeting. Mr. Bygate, who 
has filled the office of deacon for nearly as long as 
the churoh has existed, spoke of the marked contrast 
between the state of thiogs at the present time and 
what it was at the commencement of Mr. Morgan’s 
ministry, and of the growth of the oburch and con- 
gregation; and on behalf of the ladies connected 
with the place, he presented Mr. M with an 
elegant and massive timepiece in token of the 
affection of the people of his change towards himself 

nally, and of their appreciation of bis Christian 

abours among them; aod as a memonto of bis 
attaining his majority as their pastor, Mr. — — 
having accepted the gift, and delivered a sui 
address, in which, among other things, he referred 
to the fact that perfect and uninterrapted harmony 
had existed between himself and every member of 
his church and congregation for twenty-one years, 
the meeting was addressed by Messrs. H. Sootson, 
H. Plows, 5. Pollard, J. Ha „ W. T. Mark- 
well, H. W. Whitchesd, W. Colton, and B. M. 
Pollard. The Rev. S. Goodall, of Durham, « fellow - 
student of Mr. Morgan's, being present as one of 
his oldest ministerial friends, expressed his fraternal 
esteem, and spoke in congratulatory terme of his 
college course and subsequent ral and more 
Extended public labours, With the exception of 
nineteen individuals, the present church aud oon- 
gregstion in Marshall-street Chapel bave been 
gathered by the Rev. J. H. Morgan's ministry. 

Loneriper, Lancasnuine, NEW INDEPENDENT 
Cuapsi.—The pew chapel iu this vil the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid in March last year by Sir 
James Watte, of Manchester, was opened on Monday, 
the 7th inst. The weather was fine, and a large 
number of persons from Preston attended the 
services, The cost of the chapel, inclading the site, 
will be about 1,200/., the whole of which, except 
about 70d, had been raised before the opening 
service, the Licentenary Committee of Lavoashire 
contributing 4004 The building is neat and sub- 
stantial, aud will afford accommodation for 440 
persons. The Rov. Giles Scott is the minister. The 
opening portion of the service in the morniug was 
conducted by the Revs, D. T. Carnson, R. Slate, 
ond „ 5 Gepten. The Kev, Booch Mellor, “a 
of Liverpool, preached the opening sermon. lie 
took for his text zock chap, verse 1 :— 
** Behold, the Lord's is not shortened that it 
cannot save; neither his ear heavy that it cannot 
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Correspondente. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


— capital trial bh conatitates 
mptive probability speedy repetition 
similar crime. 


illiam Jessemer, an bbed 
afterwards, I will be hung for him, Muller 


» The same week Elizabeth Burns cut 
her in Southwark, and stated to the 
(Mr. W. „ „Ves, I intended to murder 
I wish to die—I want to be hung.” A few 
live in Gray’ inn oad 

van, s-inn- 
toa “T wi 


. Lenseation Ste hy murder of 
Chatham, rton (who expressed a 
hanged), on followed in a few weeks by 

of achild in the same town by Alfred 


8 
similar illustrations which might be adduced evincing 
the of capital sentences and executions to 
foster a morbid desire for notoriety or murderous imita- 


Recent events strongly exhibit the anomalous and 
very irregular treatment of murderers which is inevit- 
ably necessitated by the enactment of death-penalties. 
Juries will persist in acquitting wurderers even in 
peculiarly atrocious cases. The Home Office is again and 

by deputations and individuals; aad 

“ch ed of — are raised on — 

trials, both wrongly in various cases acoord- 

ing to the respective circumstances, but equally 

be and undesirable whethor such pleas are well 
founded or not. 

The 1 all this is — 8 — 

on © most violent 

us t - just been sentenced to 
Winchester. One (Hughes) was hung whilst 
gallows wore calling loudly for the 


authorities to bring out the other (Broomfield), whose 
sentence had been commuted. At — 2 — 


agree, eigh 


verd ry 


but 


a Dr. urst was acquitted, and a Dr. 

ri hanged. At the execution of the latter the 
mob loudly cheered Calcraft, whilst at Wright's execu- 
tion in Southwark, yells and evinced the general 


cedents of the Hall and Townley commutations. 

But if capital punishment were abolished, there 
would then be removed the „ — , 1 — 
irregularity, this sympathy for n or 
for the victim, this unwillingness of juries to convict, 
this inevitable * sometimes visiting inherent 
mental affliction or with a fatal punishment, and 
this wide-spread popular apprehension of administrative 
omy inequitable 

May ex 


distinction. 
ces of these evils more and 
more awaken and direct public attention to the superior 
222 
ca ties 
~ pt ead 
I remain, Sir, yours traly, 
(WILLIAM FALLAGE, 
Secretary or tion o 
Punishment, 


36, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor of the French has left his oompara- 
tively quiet retreat at Plombidres and visited the 
camp at Chalons, where he will make some stay. 

The French Minister of Justice has addressed a 
circular to the archbishops and bishops, invi'ing them 
to enjoin upon their 4 the duty of religious! 
celebrating the féte-day of the Emperor, the isth 
ey a solemn Te Deum being sung in all the 
churches. 


ITALY. 
Senor Ullao, the Spanish Ambassador, has arrived 


j| at Turin, and has had a private audience of the King. 


The official reception will take place shortly at 
Florence. 

The Papal Cabinet have been informed by M. 

Drouyn de Lhuys that the French Government intend 

their Minister from Rome and accrediting 
one diplomatist to the two Courts of Rome and Flo- 
rence. The news naturally created painful sensation 
at the Vatican. 

Letters received from Rome to the 8th inst. confirm 
the news that the strength of the Pontifical army was 
about to be increased, an order having been issued for 
the enrolment of 3,000 men to fill up the ranks of 
regiments already in existence. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 
A Vienna — 5 says: —“ The difference be- 
tween Austria and Prussia may be looked upon as 
adjusted. A complete understanding has been arrived 
at upon the principal points in dispute. Count Blome, 
in name of the Austrian Government, made satis- 
factory concessions to the King of Prussia relative to 
the military question. Austria maintains, however, 
that the Prince of Augustenberg shall not be ordered 
to quit the Duchies so long as he does nothing con- 
trary to the laws and Government of the country.” 
The Emperor of Austria has left for Salzburg, where 
the King of Prussia will arrive from Gastein. 


SPAIN. 

The projected interview between the Emperor Na- 
poleon and the Queen of Spain will not take place, in 
peepee of the illness of her Majesty's father-in- 

w 


It is stated that, in consequence of a conference 

— 1 * — between Marshal O'Donnell, 
rim, an or Madoz, the Progresista 

will abandon its policy of abstention from sable 

affairs. 

The Council of Ministers bas under consideration 
the serious state of affairs in San Domingo, Marshal 
O'Donnell being anxious, it is said, to revive the 
claims of Spain to that island, 


. AMERICA. 
The intelligence from New York comes down to 


2 
health of President Johnson is stated to be 
rious. IIe is stated to have been much worriod 
y office-seekere. 

During an entertainment given to the Republican 
Mexican Genera] Ortega in New York on the 4th 
instant, the following extract from a letter from 
General Sheridan, commanding tho Federal troops on 
the Rio Grande, was read: 


It is of no use to beat around the bush in this Mexican 
matter; we should give a permanent Government to 
that Republic. Our work in crushing the rebellion will 
not be done until this takes place. The advent of Maxi- 
milian was a portion of the rebellion, and its fall should 
belong to its history. Most of the Mexican soldiers of 
Maximilian’s army would throw down their arms the 
moment we crossed the Rio Grande. 


The Tribune reports that several distinguished 


sense of an inconsistent departure from the recent pre- | i 


Western officers have proffered their services to the 
ioan Mexican Government, pledging themselves, 
men each. 
directed General Sheridan 
muster out of service all the available 


16th ult. state that considerable numbers of Confede- 
rate officers and soldiers (among them Generals 
Shelby, Magruder, Hood and Wade Hampton), have 
crossed the Rio Grande and engaged in the Imperial 
that Matamoras will soon be occupied by a large mili- 


force. 
the municipal officers chosen at an election held 


further proceedi by 
military —— The reasons gi 

Turner for his interference were 

were conducted under irregular and unwarrantable 
restrictions, that many of the candidates elected had 
been active — many in the rebellion, and that, con- 
sequently, the election was null and void. The officers 
have appealed to Governor Pierpont, who has pro- 
mised to submit their cases to the Washington autho- 
rities, with the recommendation that their election be 


sustained. 

General Palmer, in Kentucky, bas notified all 
persons in that State who have been connected with 
the Confederate mili or civil service, or who have 

— a the rebelli 


at 
arrested; and be has 
throughout the State to hold their commands in readi- 
ness to enforce the election regulations. 

The people of Kentucky will, it is believed, reject 
the pro to amend the Constitution by abolishing 
slavery, and as Kentucky is the last Slave State, the 
central Government bas been com to resort to 
rr 
authorising any negro to claim a pass to go wherever 
he will, and protecting any pas- holder ty military 
force. Sixty thousand negroes have, it is said, availed 
themselves of his order, and — by speedily be 
in the position of New Jersey—a State authorising 


rebels of North 


Unionists are 3 an opposition, to preveat 
the Convention being held. 

The Tennessee election returns show that the Union 
candidate was defeated in Nashville district. Unionists 
were elected in the Knoxville, Shelbyville, and Chatta- 
nooga districts. 

Provisional-Governor Perry, of South Carolina, has 
appointed September I for the election of to 
revise the State Oonstitution, and the 13th of that 
month for the assembling of delegates in Convention 
at Oolumbia. 

Seoretary M’Oulloch has officially announced that 
the public debt amounted on the 3lst ultimo to 
2,757,253,276 dols., showing an increase of 122,000,000 
doles. since the 3lst of May last. The coin interest on 
the debt amounted to 64,521,837 dols., and the currency 
interest to 74,746,080dols. The funds in the Treasury 
amounted in specie to 35,338,000 dols., and in cur- 

to 81,402,000 dols. 

New York Tribune publishes a long list of the 
names of vessels transferred from American ownership 
during the war. In all, it says, America has lost 1,000 
ships, and about half a million of tonnege. The result 
was wainly owing to the few rebel cruisers. 


General Grant, who had received an enthusiastic 
ovation at Boston, has left for Quebec. 


Mr. M’Oulloch has decided that all Government 
securities are free from State or municipal taxation. 

Mr, Benjamin and General Kirby Smith have 
reached Havana. 


A letter from Philadelphia says: —“ K Om 
throughout the country are asking for a further 
reduction of the army and navy. Beyond the troo 

now in Texas, and a few regiments in Southern cities 
not yet with local governments, they see no 
necessity for 200,000 troops under arms and in pw 
and on all sides they clamour for a reduction. 0 
Government is dis to reduce the navy, but until 
I,.. y settled, and there is no longer 
any danger of a war upon the Rio Grande, the arm 

will not be materially reduced.” . 


CHINA. 


In North China the rebels threaten the Imperial 
city. Seven thousand Chinese troops have embarked 
at Shanghai for Tientsin, to operate against Nienfei. 
The authorities at Pekin have applied for British mili- 
— officers. It is reported that Nienſei has sacked 
and pillaged the city of Chufouhsein. B ine is in 
custody of the mandarins at Foochow, who refuse to 
comply with the demands of the American Consul for 
his — Me — 2 me field in person 
against Chusin. Sir ry Parkes proceeds 3 
on the 23rd inst. — 


NEW ZEALAND. 
William Thompson surrendered to Brigadier Ourry 
on the 25th Mey, and the war was — — at an 
— a to capture Mr. Volkner’s murdorer- 
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— — 


The death of Sir E. P. Tache, the Canadian Prime 
Minieter, is announced. 

The Russian army is to be reduced to the ordinary 
peace footing. 

At Vilna and Kiew, and y in the interior 
fae Ile 

Tur oF THE BGH —Aocoording to a 
letter from Brussels of the 8th, the King has quite 
regained his health, hie physicians say he will 
live for years, and he displays all his old energy 
and activity in the conduct of public affairs. 

Forziexn RAds.— An intimation has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office that the Belgien Cham- 
bere have given ir sesent to a law which will 
leave the export of rags from that oountry free of 
duty after the let January, 1868. Russia aleo has 
reduced her D tariff. 

President Johuson has tendered to John Bright, 
through Admiral Goldsborougli, of the Kuro 
squadron, a steam frigate, to convey him to Ame- 
rioa, should be decide to visit this country, thus 
recognising him as the nation’s guest.— Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 

Taz Plaus or Locusts IN PALEstins.—A 
communication from Beyrout of the 8th July 
States: — The loouste are still hovering ia several 
localities in Syria and Palestine. The ravages they 
have committed in the summer crops, such as the 
orange gardens near Jaffa, cotton and sesame crops, 
are irreparable, A few days ago the plains about 
Ramlab were suddenly covered with a swarm of frogs, 
and presented a most extraordinary appearance.” 

ITaALiaN TESTIMONIAL TO MazzinL.—A subscrip- 
tion for a patriotic testimonial” to Mazzini has 
been set on foot thr all Italy. The followiog 
is the text of a letter from Garibaldi in favour of 
this project :—‘‘I join with all my heart in a testi- 
monial of gratitude from the Italians to the illustrious 
citizen whose whole life does not include an bout 
which bas not been devoted to Italy, a pure aspiration 
for the national cause, an example to us all in the 
— of liberty, and a glory for the great Italian 

. 

Buaninec or 4 TRANSATLANTIC SteEAmER.—The 
Africa brings intelligence of the destruction of the 
steamship Glasgow, which caught fire on the 3lst 
July, the —4— leaving America for Liverpool. 
The fire out uncompressed cotton, and 
the vessel was abandoned at 6 30 p.m. the same day, 
the fire having then reached the engine-room. 
Perfect discipline was maintained on board, and al! 
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larger scale, and engaged in, not only by other 
western territories at their own expense, bat with 
the active co-operation of the States overburdened 
with surplus female population.” 


SD 


THE CHOLERA, 


The cholera has been very severe at Ancona, a 
— on the Adriatic coast, lately belonging to the 
ope. Up to the 12th inst. 781 cases of had 
proved fatal in this towu. The Ministers of Finance 
and Public Instruction hed visited Ancona, and 
inspected the hospitals. A third of the shops were 
closed, as well as 80 per cent. of the most important 
mercantile establishments. The emigration from the 
town proceeded upon a large scale, 8,000 out 
of a lation of 40,000 having already quitted it. 
Intelligence has reached Bologna of two oases of 
cholera having appeared at Rimini on the 5th instant. 
measure had been taken by the medical 
author ities to isolate the attacked. Advices 
received at Milan announce that cholera has broken 
out at San Severo, in the Capitansta. The first case 
occurred on July 25, and from that date to the 3rd 
Angust there had been twenty-three deaths, The 
ales was spreading and augmenting in intensity. 
6 pes-ants were most subject to attack. The 
Italian Official Gazette notifies that the Government 
calls upon the most willing medical men and those 
not bound by public service to register their names 
at the offices of the prefects, in order to immediately 
assist the sanitary corps in Anoona, or other locali- 
ties, if the necessity may hereafter arise. Subsorip- 
tions had becn opened by most of the Italian journale ; 
and the Ministers had placed important sums at the 
disposal ot the Ancona municipality. Eleven out 
of twenty of the Ancona medical staff have 
been attacked by the epidemic. The Sicilian 
authorities had reosived ission to subject to 
13 sll veszels — 2 the ports of the 
talian pe ninsuls. 

The cholera has also appeared at Gibraltar and at 
Valencia. A quarantine of five days bas been 
imposed at Malaga, and of seven days at Tangiers 
aod the Morocco ports on vessels from Gibraltar, A 
Baroelona telegram states that a large number of the 
inhabitants have left that town on acoount of the 
cholera. 

The cholera has decidedly made its appearance at 
Marseilles, where as many as ten deaths bave been 
recorded in a day. 

From Egypt the Gazette du Midi gives details of 


and the ravages caused by the disease, which has now 


— 


, came forward by the steamship City 
leaving New York on the Sth inst. 

Pano OonFEepERATss.—President Johnson 
recently pardoned several Southern men on con- 
tion that they leave the country and never retarn, 
in many parts of the South the planters seriously 
course. Brazil is generally preferred 


i 


SE 


4 


| 


* 
the would-be emigrants, though very few oarry 
their scheme, on acoount of not having the mon 

pay their way and the necessity of parting wi 

their slaves, for no man is allowed to take his slaves 
out of the country with him, they being considered 
others who have determined 


25 


to 


as free as he is. Among 


U- L 
inequality of the sexes in 
countries. It says:—‘‘One of the results of the 
preponderance of sing! ladiee theoogt 8 
0 t 

portions of the Union east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the attention of social economists has been 
directed to the question of how such a large number 
of widows and are to a comfortable 


: . respectively d well. Go 
— Se w y vernor 
Maasach 


some steps bein 
women, but 

ever, seem to have met with a from the 
other side of the continent. In Washington terri- 
yew the single men outnumber the single women by 
eighty to one, there being less than 100 single 
e authorities of that 


ing was done. His words, — 


women in the domain. 


territory, having their attention called to the sub- | 


ject by Governor Andrew's remarks, have under- 
taken to provide a free passage and fare from 
New York to Washington — or 300 widows 
and orpbans of Union soldiers killed in the war. 
Hon. A. S. Mercer, of that territory, has arrived in 
New York to superintend the movement, and see 
that none but the most respectable parties avail 
themselves of the offer. ‘The steamer is to sail from 
New York for Panama on the 220d of next month. 
All grown-up girls and women accepting the offer 
are guaran respectable employment at four 
dollars in gold per week, immediately on their 
arrival, so long as they choose to avail themselves of 
it. Al b the volun tion of 300 
women from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast is bat 
ase drop in the bucket towards equalising the sexes 
in either portion of the country, yet it is the begin- 
8 ˙ sant 
ve for e 


tal Shoald 
© sneceanfal, 1s will soon be repeated on ® 


almost ceased. In one village in the Delta, cele- 
brated for the cultivation of water melons, the whole 
of the inhabitants died. Being unable te sell their 
frait, they ate it themselves, and died to the last 
man. It was necessary to em forced labour to 
bury the last. In all it is said that 82,000 victims 
of the contagion and bad living were buried in Egypt 
within six weeks 

In Constantinople the cholera bas increased in 
intensity, the total number of deaths registered on the 
2ad being 384. Business was generally suspended. 

The alee apprehensions have led the Council 
of the Social Science Association to call a meeting of 
officers of health, parochial clergy, and others, at 
their rooms in the Adelphi, to consider measures of 
prevention. 


— 


THE CATTLE-MURRAIN, 

Accounts from every part of the country show that 
which is eresting emonges the formers, lo ogrending 
which it is ing amongst , is s preadi 
on all sides. Tnfisential meetings have been held 
at Norwich, Northampton, in Bucks, at Exeter, and 
elsewhere, at which ing determination was 
shown to spare no efforts inthe matter. At Norwich 
1,0002. was raised on the spot for compensation pur- 

Earl Russell has addressed « despatch to ber 
Majesty's representatives at the courte of the cattle- 
exporting countries in the north of Europe, directing 
them to make representations to the Governments to 
which are accredited, “‘ with a view to inducing 
them to sdopt such measures as may be best fitted to 
prevent the export of diseased cattle from their country 
to Great Britain.“ 

Fresh Orders in Council respecting measures to 
prevent the extension of the cattle-plague were issued 
on Friday. These orders give compulsory powers 
to the inspectors to enter dairies and places where 
cattle are kept, and authorise them to isolate 
diseased animals, which, when they die or are 
slaughtered in consequence of their having the 
disease, are to be buried. They also enjoin keepers 
of dairies and owners of animals to give notice to 

e local authorities when the disease appears, so that 

easures may be taken to arrest it. 
( The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland bas received a 
letter from the Home Secretary, apprising him that 
Government are advised they have no power alto- 

ther to prohibit the importation of cattle into 

reland from Great Britain, but that the Commis- 

sioners of Customs are authorised to give effect to 
an Order of Council made in the year 1856, prohibit- 
ing the importation of infected cattle. 

A meeting of dealers in foreign cattle was held on 
Friday at the Salutation Tavern, Newgate-street. 
In reference to the cattle-plague, they very strongly 

the disease has been 


— ——— 


that the disease is mainly to be attributed to a want 
of care and cleanliness the cow-houses, and the 

e manner in which cattle are carried from 
one point to another. 


a 


THE ATLANTIO OABLE. 


A telegram from Valentia, dated Monday after- 
noon, the eleventh day since the signals ceased, states 
briefly that there is still no news as to the fate of the 


cable, and adds that much auziety is felt by the 
officials on the look-out. a ’ 


2 Tenge ee ng the Great Eastern has ee 
0 i that have to St. John’ 
Newfoundland. * N 

The =< the Peruvian, which arrived at Liver- 
pool on Monday from Quebeo, reports heavy bene 
during four days of her passage, and moderate 
weather during the rest of her voyage. 


At an extraordinary general ing of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company, held on Wednesday, it 
was announced that the most of whioh is 


supposed to be lost, had cost 700,000/., but the 
shareholders authorised the directors to raise another 
800,000/. to complete the existing cable or make a 
new one. The total amount of capital already raired 
and expended is 1,200,000/., which this 800,000/ 
will increase to 2,000,000/. The expenses will he 
slight if the cable is once laid, and the rate of 
charge is to be a pound a word. ‘The electricians 
calculate on four worde a minute, but if they can 
secure two, full work would give them an income 
of 50,000“. per month of thirty days. 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, August 16, 1865. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS, 


Yesterday the Emperor's fete was celebrated in 
Paris. No busine-e was done upon the Bourse; not 
even newspaper staffs worked ; the day was given over 
to amusement and the night to gasing upon the gor- 
geous illuminations for which such extensive and 
costly preparations were made, 

A from Gastein, where King William is 
staying, reports that an understanding is believed to 
have brought about between Emperor of 
Austria and the of Prussia in relation to the 
Duchies. The will leave Gastein on the loch. 
Baron von Beust, Saxon Minister, who has always 
acted as a sort of advocate of the rights of the 
D — has arrived in Gastein. 


Signor Vacca, Italian Minister of Publio Worshi 
has resigned. He is succeeded by Signor P. — 


Tas Horton Murpers.—The inquest on the 
bodies of the three children who were wurdered in 
Red Lion-street, under ciroumstances now well known 
to the public, was resumed yesterdsy. The medical 
evidence was clear as to the cause of death, arsenic 
being the chief poison administered ; but as there was 
a probability of further evidence being forthooming, 
and as the man Sou has not yet been identified, 
the proceedings were adjourned for a fortnight. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—Parliament was 


formal! esterday. The 
from those usually adopted, and were 
entirely devoid of the cu ties. The 


Lord Chancellor, attended by Mr. Goodbody, the 
deputy -sergeant-at-arms, Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, and the 
Hon. en Beer entered the house at two 
o’elock, that her Majesty had issued the 
writ for the prorogation of Parliament. The writ was 
accordingly read by the Hon. Slingsby Bethell, after 
which the Lord declared that Parliament 
was to Wednesday, lst November next. 
The return of the Sootch Peers having been handed 
in by the Clerk of the Crown, the ceremony, which 
did not ocoupy more than three minutes, terminated. 

ere were no other Peers, and no representatives of 


MARK-LANE-—-THIS DAY. 


Including the supply left over from Monday, the show of 
English wheat on the stands, to-day, was moderate. Millers 
did not operate freely either in red or white qualities, but the 
trade was very firm, and the late advance in prices was fully 
supported. A few parcels of new wheat were on offer ; tine red 
was quoted at 47s, and fine white at 52s. per quarter. There 
was a fair supply of foreign wheat on the stands For most 
descriptions, there was a steady demand, and prices ruled very 
firm. Floating cargoes of wheat were in request, at the ex- 
treme rates of Monday. Spring corn, afloat, was firm in prioe. 
The supply of barley on sale was limited, and the trade ruled 
firm, with an upward tendency in price. Malt changed hands 
at fully late rates, Oates were in moderate supply. Most 
qualities moved off freely, and prices were rather on the 
advance; they showed, indeed, an improvement of 6d per 
quarter from Friday. Both beans and peas were very firm, 
and the quotations had an upward tendency. The flour trade 
was firm, at fully late rates. The top price of town-made flour 
is now 43s, per Wolbs. 


ARRIVAIS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley, Malt. Oats. Flour. 
English and Scotch 260 30 1,20 140 180 
Irin — — — 
— 33,7 720 eke! 
6,830 brla. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a very hospitable invitation from 
Ww. G. Ward, which we decline with all courtesy, as 
we also decline to insert his second letter. 

* Pl ” will seo from the foregoing notice 
that the insertion of his letter is unnecessary. 

“J, B. L.”—We would rather keep the matter clear 
of personalities, which would only awaken sympathy 
where none is due. 


— 


Che Monconkormist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Oran Victorta has reached Coburg in 
safety and privacy, and remains in that little 
German Duchy, the birthplace of her lamented 
husband, till the beginning of next month. In 
a few days the memorial to the late Prince 
Albert, in Coburg, will be inaugurated in great 
state, in presence of the Queen and all the mem- 
bers of the Royal family without exception. 
Lord Granville is the Minister in attendance on 
his Sovereign, and, looking at the complication 
of German politics, the discreet Lord President 
will no doubt sedulously avoid communication 
with Prussian diplomatists, and give the bold 
Minister of King William a wide berth, 

No ecplanation bas yet been given of the 
disaster to the Atlantic cable. The submarine 
telegraph is dumb, and, iu the absence of all 
information, there is abundant reom for specu- 
lation as to the whereabouts of the Great Eastern 
and her consorts. It is thought by some, the 
weather having appareutly not been uonfa- 
vourable, that the great ship may still be engaged 
in attempting to haul in the cable from the 
depths of the Atlantic ; but the more reasonable 
belief is that she may have buoyed the end of 
the line, and steamed for the harbour of St. 
John's, Newfoundland, either to obtain fresh 
suppliesof coal, or to repair damage. The Atlantic 
Telegraph Company are not entirely disheartened 
at the calamity which has befallen them, having 
resolved to raise another 800, 000“. to complete 
the existing cable, or to make a newone. We 
heartily trust that the experience so dearly pur- 
chased will pave the way to ultimate success. 

The sultry beats of July have been succeeded 
by showery, unsettled weather, which excites some 
anxiety in connection with the harvest opera- 
tions, now general in the southern part of the 
kingdom. Though ne great damage has yet been 
done to the crops on the ground, we are the more 
disposed to be anxious about the gathering in of 
the barvest, seeing that the continued spread of 
the enti ue must greatly enhance the price 
of animal ood. But the reports thus far as to 
the wheat crop are more satisfactory than was 
expected, and if the weathershould become more 
favourable an average harvest may be expected. 

The cholera is still ravaging the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. It has fallen with 
great severity upon the population of Ancona, 
an Italian seaport on the Adriatic, which has 
been entirely deserted by the well-to-do classes. 
Some of the Ministers of Victor Emmanuel have 
rebuked this pusillanimity, and set a noble 
example, by visiting the plague-stricken city, and 

reonally visiting the hospitals. There is no 

oubt t the fearful scourge has reached 
— — Dr — will more ade- 
uately cope with it, and perhaps stay its progress 
northward. But though there is no — for 
pavic in England, there is every reason for 
rompt precautions. A conference on the sub- 
ret will be held in London to-morrow under the 
auspices of the Social Science Association, which 
will, we trast, stimulate the public to the adop- 


By way of Berlin we have a report that the 
Emperor of the French is about to withdraw his 
2 from Rome, and to make his Minister 
at Florence do daty for both Courts. Probably 
there is some truth in the statement, as the Pope 
has begun to recruit his army, finding it inexpe- 
dient to rely altogether on his spiritual influence 
to maintain his position at the Vatican. 

The di war between Austria and 
Prussia does not threaten to lead to actual 
hostilities. Herr Bismark is “master of the 
situation.” With an audacity almost sublime, 
he has stuck to Prussian claims upon the 
Duchies ; and the Kaiser, unsettled at home, 
with Hungary not yet conciliated, Venetia rebel- 
lious, Italy expectant, and his finances as much 
involved as the accounts of Lord Shaftesbary’s 
steward, has succumbed to the Prussian Minister. 
Some sort of t has been come to—we 


pacification in America, and the reduction 
enormous war expenditure of the Federal Go- 
verument. A prevails lest a collision 
should take place between the Imperial troops 
and the Union forces on the frontier of Mexico, 
in consequence of the prevalent belief that the 
Wash n Government will never acknowledge 
the authority of the Emperor Maximilian. In 
the Far West, the whole of the Indian tribes, 
aroused by a late “ foul and dastardly massacre,” 
as described by a Committee of the House of 
Representatives, are banding together in self- 
—— and ‘committing acts of open hostility 
aud retaliation. At the same time the Go- 
vernment refuse to reduce the army of occupa- 
tion in the Southern States, in consequence of the 
malcontent spirit of the white population and 
their attempts to frustrate the quiet action of 
emancipation. 

There is better news from New Zealand, 
though the mail scarcely bears out the sententious 
assertion of the tel , that the war may be 
considered at an ron William Thompson, the 
ablest of the native chiefs, has surrendered, but 
Rewi and the other fighting Maories still k 
the field, and seem to have abandoned themselves 
to the fanaticism which has so excited a 
number of the natives, and given rise to the 
atrocities referred to in the last mail. It remains 
to be seen whether the example of Thompson, 
the politician of the insurgents, will have the 
desired effect of inducing his brethren in arms to 
give up the contest as hopeless. 


VISIT OF THE ENGLISH FLEET TO 
CH ERBOURG., 


Bayquets and balls—not cannon balls and 
banquets of death, but real festivities symbolic 
of international friendship—are the order of the 
day in the naval world. France, having sent 
over to Plymouth, ona r mission, 
a deputation of ironclads, land returna the 
courtesy by dispatching a squadron to Cherbourg, 
to honour with their presence the Napoleon féte- 
day. The grim messengers whose “ be-all and 
end-all is destruction, aud whose means of 
slaughter are terrible beyond those of anythin 
hitherto afloat upon the seas, have already e 
the Channel!to do the amenities of political life, 
aud to receive a welcome where every preparation 
has been made, when need be, to resist their 
ingress, It is a somewhat grotesque idea—this 
interchange of national courtesies by iron- 
mailed ships. We all hope that they will never 
be — upon à more serious work—and yet it 
strikes one as odd, that we should have been at 
such pains aud expense to build up these tremen- 
dous engines of ocean warfare with no other 
result than that of taking part in holiday excur- 
sions. No ove will suspect us of regretting the 
end to which these ironclads are being put—but 
we do rather grudgethe vast expenditure which 
has been lavished on the means. Nevertheless, 
if frendliness between neighbouring nations be 
nee we take no exception at its being done 
y 27 bearing and action of ironclads. 
We shall not be guilty of the ungrateful solecism 
of “ looking a gift horse in the mouth.” 
Rumour, which this time, we believe, is well 
founded, ascribes this project of naval amenities 
to the Emperor Napoleon. It seems likel 
enough to have been originated by his min 
There is a dash of sentiment in it which 
thoroughly harmonises with French tastes—there 
is also a look towards solid utility which would 
a8 taf commend it to the Emperor of the 
rench. Whether he ever contemplated stealin 
a march on this country in res of ita nav 
power, as it used to be the fashion to give out, 


running 

a most exhausting race. That the Emperor is 
soonest tired can be matter of surprise to none 
who know the difference between the resources 
of England and France respectively in naval 
being tired, he wishes to put an 

SS Sa which needlessly burdens 
both nations, is a proof of his good sense. What 
more likely to do so than a round of festivities 
in which the ironclads shall take the most con- 
spicuous share? There is a touch of sarcasm in 
it, indicating the childishness of such elaborate 


contrivances for conqueri when it ma 
be anily soeserved enbookes bh J 


much sim 
means, It is tive of the inquiry w 
it be absolutely necessary to build up fleets in 
order to exchange complimentary visita. In the 
neatest and least offensive way imaginable it will 
probably close a rivalry which, whilst it excited 
the ambition of both peoples, emptied their 
purses without bringing to either greater relative 
security. The long-headed monarch babl 
calculates upon the effect to be prod by this 
display upon the popular mind. He may reason- 
bly anticipate that it will elicit the question 
“Tf all our shipbuilding is to end in this, why 
should we launch out into further expense 


wards the conjoint fleet will 
presence a select list of French and English 
ports. If so, another political end of high im- 
portance will be answered. The friendly inti- 
macy and mutual confidence which happily unite 
the two Governments, will be shown to bind the 
two peoples. It will be a sort of proclamation 
to the world that England and France can surv 

without jealousy other’s power—that while 
they do not hate, neither do they fear, each 
other—that, separated by the straits which pre- 
vent military aggression, they are di to 
use their fleets, not to annoy, but to honour each 
other’s porta—that, in short, they have interests 
in common, and in common only desire to pro- 
tect them. The quiet of Europe — y 
upon a erstanding between our neigh- 
bour and ourselves, and Napoleon deems it expe- 
dient to let people know that such an under- 


eep | standing has been arrived at between the two 


countries. It came not from iron although 
ironclads are employed to expressit. It came of 
the growth of mutual interests fostered by com- 
merce. If not originated, it has been tly 
developed, by free trade. It is one of the oft- 
foretold benefits of unfettered commercial inter- 
course, which dissipates narrow national preju- 
dices, and secures new pledges of international 
friendship. All this will be brought out to 
ublic view by the projected tour of the 
lish and French fleets, and by the show of 
popular goodwill which it will be sure to elicit. 
Is there not another, an ulterior object, to be 
gained The Emperor Napoleon is one of the 
most persistent of living rulers. He is 
of the quality of patience to an eminent degree. 
He isable to bide his time. Two years ago he 
projected an European Congress with the view 
to the settlement of a normal peace. He was 
flouted chiefly by the British Government ; but 
rumour ever and anon indicates that he has not 
given up the idea. To him a reduction of arma- 
ments, as, indeed, to most Sovereigns, especially 
if it can be effected in a manner that will reflect 
credit on his statesmanship, cannot but present 
itself in an attractive light; for his chief danger 
lies in the financial condition and p ts of 
France. Of course he has too much self-respect 
to repeat an invitation which may be a second 
time declined. But may he not prepare public 
opinion for it ? and may not this naval project of 
his be a step towards the end which he steadily 
keeps in view? It looks to us not unlikely. 
Other maritime Powers are free to send repre- 
sentatives of their naval force to this peaceful 
gathering. What more natural than a contrast 
of the stupendously destructive power afloat, with 
the ming we of officers and crews in social festi- 
vities? Why cannot it be always thus? will be 
the popular inquiry; and the reply will be, It 
may be, if, instead of flying to arms, you betake 
yourselves beforehand to a — council.” 
Gradually, it may be hoped, conviction will 
spread that timely mutual deliberation would be 
a more effective promoter of a solid and durable 
— and of reduced armaments, than mutual 
estruction by war. The Utopias of one age 
become the — experience of the next. 
But ages revolve rapidly nowadays, and a decade 
is often — now in ripening influence to a 
century aforetime. For ourselves, we hope 
Napoleon will live to succeed in the grandest 
enterprise of his life ; and it is because the visit 
of the English fleet to Cherbourg seems likely to 


help it on towards maturity, that we regard 
event with unusual interest. * 
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THE FIVE-FOLD MURDER. 


Tus aoa a horrified a few days 
by a report of the murder of three children 


‘by 


—_ at Starr’s Coffee- Red — 
olborn. Almost before the public had recove 
from the shock, news came from that 


sale m 

t of him. 
mad,” is the first inference which one is inclined 
to draw from the facts. It is much to be feared, 
however, that his madness is of a very common 
type. 

Our readers who may be curious about such 
horrors will find ample food for their curiosity 
in our columns of intelligence. We would fain 
have N — * — y bs mera 
comment, but that the ing frequency o 
the crime of murder compels us to take some 
notice of it. What we call modern civilisation 
is certainly, in England as well as elsewhere, dis- 
figured by many foul blots, Either human de- 
pravity grows more intense under its influence, 
or the circumstances of life are so altered by it 
as to drive many to the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes. We believe something is due 
to both causes. The tendency of the times is to in- 
ordinate self-indulgence, to laxity of morals, to a 
disregard of social responsibility, in those that 
prosper—and the proportion o the prosperous 
is rapidly increasing—and to greater misery, 
greater recklessness, greater exasperation among 
those who have to struggle, and almost struggle 
in vain, for a bare and precarious existence. 
Underneath all our staid respectabilities there is 
a growing looseness of moral gprinciple, or to 
state the same thing in other words, a more com- 
mon want of moral sensitiveness, than used to be 
the case. We all strive so hard to reach or keep 
a footing of conventional decency, we all live so 
fast, we all attach so much importance to the 
mere externals of life, that the social atmosphere 
has become enervating, and those influences 
which descend from one class to another are 
rather of a deteriorative than a salutary order. 
We are too apt to forget that the same self-will 
and the same disposition to minister to the pas- 
sions, at the expense of conscience, which in one 
class shows itself only in forms that we excuse, 
breaks out in the more wretched classes iu crimes 
which we abhor. Inu one sense, although in a 
very different one from that meant by Forwood, 
society is far more responsible than it likes to 
admit for the murders which disgrace it. 


This man, however, seems to iiave been a 
compound of profligacy and vani'y, who, when 
he found himself unable to tify his passions 
lawfully, took pleasure in showing his resent- 
ment of all social restraints, by rushing to an 
extremity of lawlessness. e did not live 
happily with his wife, and so deserted her for 
the wife of another. He failed in obtaining 
the cash which his success in gambling led him 
to expect, and so he tried to extort it from one 
who never owed it. He appealed to all manner 
of public men for assistance, and failing to get 
it made them sponsors for his wickedness. 
Since his infamous life yielded him only bitter 
returns, with bankrupt hopes and in hot 
revenge, he resolved to do a deed that should 
command attention, and charge the guilt of it 
upon society. Everything he does, he does as a 
coup de thédire. His bearing in the Coroner's 
court is that of a deepl * man who has a 
right to be angry. Is he playing a part that he 
may attract notice and sympathy ? or has he so 
bemuddled his conscience as to have lost the 
power of feeling horror at his own crimes / 


It strikes us very forcibly that if penal servi- 
tude for life instead of being publicly hanged 
had been the fate in this man’s contemplation, 
he would have paused a long while before im- 
bruing his hands in blood. We doubt whether 
such a man really shrinks in imagination from 
closing his career on the scaffold. To live, to 
be om be perpetual restraint, to move no one's 
pity, and to be consigned to swift oblivion, would 
probably in prospect have been much more 
deterrent. The “moral teaching of the gallows” 
is certainly most unsuccessful. Every public 
execution is followed by the breaking out of the 
crime of murder, often indeed within a day or 
two of the event, sometimes among those who 
have been spectators of the exhibition. Opinion 
is marvellously changing with regard to the 


expediency of adhering to the death puni 
even for — — ¥ will, murder. 
orw should imagine, 
an alteration of the law in this regard. 
Not that his fate is doubtful—not that his case 
will excite commiseration—but that it will be felt 
how inappropriate, because how little dreaded, 
is the penalty which this man will suffer. There 
— — — we fear, — whom the gallows at 
the en ir career of crime ts a sort 
of fatal fascination, and who would mesh rather, 
to use their own “ swing for it, than 
be condemned to expiate their offences by a hvi 
death. At any rate, no man should be — 
to hope that he has a chance of dodging his 
punishment, and it may be taken for granted 
that many will do so, and boldly risk disappoint- 
ment, as long as the extreme penalty of the law 
is exacted. 


t 


THE TRANSITION STATE IN AMERICA. 


Ir were vain for a long time to come to expect 
to receive good news from the reconquered 
Southern States. The rebellion has been crushed, 
but the spirit which gave life to it remains un- 
tamed. ident Johnson, whose sternness in 
dealing with the South was so much feared, has 
erred, if at all, on the side of leniency. Not only 
has he extended to all Confederate officers who 
—— ene eee his amuesty 
proclamation, in many cases, suspended 
the action of the 20,000-dollar clause, but, above 
all, he has restored to the Southern people their 
State rights in full. Slavery is abolished by 
the war power of the President, but not as yet 
by the authority of the Constitation. With that 
exception, the rebellious States remain legally 
in possession of the same rights as they enjoyed 
before Secession. 

Unhappily, however, the Southern States seem 
to have learut nothing and forgotten nothing. 
The concessions so geverously conceded are being 
used, so far as at present appears, in hostility to 
the Federal Government. At every election 
which has taken place in the South the most 
violent Confederate partisans have been elec! ei. 
This has been the case especially in the easter: 
districts of Virginia; in Richmond, where |! 
municipal officers consist maiuly of Wh 


where the restoration of the civil Governme::. 
perilled the lives of Unionists, and led to t!i: 
grossest ill-treatment of the negroes, In Ten 
see the old slaveowners are making a desp ee 
effort to recover their ascendancy in the! 


: the delegates to the State Convention of Norv 
Carolina for reconstruction purposes, will U 
composed of stong Secession symputhisers. No. t 
Carolina having always hada large Unionis® „e 
ment, was a favourable field for testing the 
efficacy of Mr. Johnson's reconstruction th ory, 
If, therefore, the experiment fail, we may jue- 
sume it will fail throughout the South. 

The remarkable promptitude of the ma!con- 
tent Southerners to avail themselves of heir 
electoral privileges is easily explained. The 
State laws—and they are of very wide po 
are made solely by the State Legislatures, 
Though it is beyond their power to revive 
slavery in name, they have only to renact 
some of the provisions of the old code to make 
emancipation practically worthless. Iudeed, 
during the transition state of things, it has been 
attempted to put these laws in force. In a recent 
case the civil court at Alexandria, Virginia, re- 
fused to receive the evidence of coloured wituesses 
on behalf of the defendant, who was a negro. In 
Tennessee coloured persons have been flogged for 
attending school; while everywhere in the South 
the courts refuse to receive negro evidence against 
the whites. The military authorities are conse- 

uently obliged to interfere for the protection of 
the coloured race, and Freedmen's Courts in 
many places, established, and to be extended 
over the whole South, to decide upon cases in 
which negroes are concerned, in place of the 
ordinary local authorities. To carry out this 
plan a complete system of laws for the exclusive 
government of the negro is beiug drawn up by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

It would seem then, that State rights will only 
be recognised in the South even after reconstruc. 
tion, so far as they harmonise with the declared 
—— of the negroes. If the local legislatures, 
when legally constituted, choose to restrict the 
14 of the coloured race, it may be sup 
rom the precedent which has been set at Rich- 
mond, that such obnoxious laws will be set aside, 
or that the military authorities will override local 
enactments, or that jurisdiction will be trans- 
ferred to the Freedmen’s Bureaus. Perhaps this 
. may curb the despotic tendencies of 

tate Legislatures in the South ; though, judging 
from what has recently happened, the old leaven 
of the slavery spirit will still show itself and 
struggle against the new order of things. But 
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ILLUSIONS, 


Tine is something very amusing in the airs of 
august superiority which many people of a hard and 
oynical nature assume towards the great majority of 


credulity, unless it happen to be in all points an exact 
copy of their own. Aotions which imply impulse and 
not pure caloulation, are to them a sure sign of great 
weakness of mind. All who evince affections or hopes 
a few degrees warmer than theirs, be they young men 
or maidens, old men or children, they regard as either 
proper objects of pity or scorn, or as curious 
specimens in the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
Indeed, they have learned to believe that mankind in 
general, always excepting themselves, spend their 
lives either in deceiving or in being deceived—as the 
victims of illusions, or keeping up illusions and con- 
triving new ones. 

Minds of this class do possess sometimes a great 
deal of natural penetration. Their habit of acting 
the critio or the detective on every suitable or unsuit- 
able occasion, is but the exaggeration and abuse of a 
faculty which, if duly balanced, might give pungency to 
their talk and insight to thoirj udgmente, without making 
them the ſrieudle ss and disagreeable persons they are. It 
must be admitted, too, that there is in this world an 
infinite amount of nonsense and affectation which 
deserves woll to be winnowed away by any wholesome 
gale which blows, even if some of the winds should 
be nipping and keen. Both conceit and discontent 
produce self-delusions so astonishing and so unpardon 
ably silly, that you would feel perfectly justified 
occasionally in giving the offenders a good shaking, or 
in dashing in their faces a little clean and perfectly 
cold water. Failing any opportunity for administer- 
ing such prescriptions as these, the patient may 
improve under a mild course of ridicule, and gain by 
being laughed at. It would do him no harm to try 
the treatment, at all events. We give up all such, as 
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fair game for good · tempored irony, and every species 
of banter and fan. But the infallible persons whom 
we began by desoribing, extend their condescension or 
their over a very much wider range 
of humen life and character, and we are not by any 
means prepared to admit with them that, with a few 
inconsiderable all the members of the 
human family are to be classed as either deceived or 


engaged in deceiving others. 

We would remark on such a view in the first place, 
that the very people who affirm this rule, and claim 
to be the sole exceptions to it, are themselves the 
most egregiously deceived. It is quite as great « 
blunder to believe the world to be very much worse 
than it is, as to believe it to be very much better than 
it is. When the Vicar of Wakefield's son was 
beguiled into taking 6 gross of green spectacles in 
exobange for a horse, he was not more completely 
ead shamefully taken in, than he is who allows him- 
self to say deliberately and at leisure that all men are 
liars. patients in the asylam where John Clare 
the poor post lived so many years, would perhaps not 
have honoured him with the same courtesy and pra 
found deference which they actually showed, if they, 
as well as he, had not been mad; at the same time 
their behaviour to a poet who possessed undoubted 
genius was in itself a great deal more sane than the way 
of measuring men and things which acknowledges no 
standard of value but the money standard. Alnaschar 
himself, when he kioked over in his reverie of riches 
the basket of china out of which he had to 
make his fortune, was not living in s more unreal 
world, than the people who see everything through 
the coloured glasses of suspicion, or of contempt for 
the understanding of their neighbours. 

But so far, we may be told, our argument 
simply goes to prove that all the sons and 
daughters of Adam, instead of one division out 
of two, are slike in the wrong, or at least 
all in some way or other deceived. A second 
remark, therefore, which may be best made at this 
point, is that deception is one thing, and illusion 
another, and that it is the latter, not the former, 
which is all bat absolutely universal. Even 
illusion is a word not altogether expressing the idea 
which we wish to convey, but it is the best we can 
find. To do literally what Sydney Smith professed in 
jest that he did la hot weather, namely, to take off 
your flesh and sit in your bones, is not more 
impossible than to divest any fect whatever, material 
or moral, of the associations which it borrows from 
your own mind, as you perceive and consider it. As 
unconsciously as certainly, our imagination finds out 
everywhere this or that trait which it expects to find, 
or magnifies unintentionally those features of an object 
whiok our ideal of that object leads us to single out 
with attention and interest. Or a process somewhat 
similar may go on in an inverted manner. II I have 
„ weak imagination, and my sympathies are few and 
contracted, then, iostead of adding anything to the 
real attributes of an object, the way in which I in- 
sensibly modify it to my own view, is rather to leave 
out something, or to take something away. I see so 
much less in it than really belongs to it, and charac- 
terises it, that the ides which I form is as utterly ro- 
mote from the truth as if I were to double or treble 
the dimensions of the object, or to lay on several coats 
of artificial colour. As without believing no one ever 
understands what faith is, and as love cannot be 
learned without loving, so there are thousands of 
people going about the world, blind to one-half or 
three-fourths of the elements of worth which exist in 
persons whom they live with, or meet every day. Is 
not this strange insensibility also an illusion, or are not 
its consequences, at aay rate, illusions? It is a disap- 
pointing illusion, certainly, to mistake grapes or 
peaches in a picture for real fruit; but is it 6 less 
serious mistake to walk under the very shedow of the 
juicy and ripe clusters, aad conclude they are only 
make-believe, or as bitter as apples of Sodom? If we 
must take into our waking life some constituent from 
dream-land, we had rather it were pleasant than pain- 
ful. It may be indeed, that this is half the seoret of 
habitual cheerfulness. So very many things in this 
world vary and alternate in their aspect, and change 
even from moment to moment, like a cloud which 
dissolves or expands while we gaze, that it is of some 
. importance toevery man whether he is quicker to re- 
Oognise the bright or the dark side of the facte which 
crowd his life. Are his illusions for the most part 
“ghildren of the light and of the day,” or do they 
relish more of the empire of chaos and “ old night” ? 

It may be added, as a third ‘and final remark, 
that apparent illusions of one class, and a very large 
one, are not, properly speaking, illusions at all; they 
are simply the truth, but the truth arrived at in 
another way than by logic. Supposing him to be in 


| 


moderately good health, the character of a man’s im- 
pressions will in general be found to correspond very 
closely to his moral condition, and the moral atmo- 
sphere which he breathes. Where this is very high 
and very pure, he will still im»gine more than he sees, 
but it will be very much what he would see if he 
could see it. Though he may have no pretensions to 
the oreative power of genius, his moral instincts 
enable him to fill up the blanks in his knowledge, in a 
way analogous to the happy guesses and divinations 
of genius. In other words, the health of the soul 
carries health to the imagination, and we have enough 
respect for this latter faculty, and enough of faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of its Divine Oreator, to 
believe that the more its action is sound and well- 
balanced, the nearer do its suggestions come to the 
very truth and reality of things. It is not by aoci- 
dent that a good man’s affinity for goodness of all 
kinds, makes him continually and happily aware of 
unobtrusive excellences in others, and delicate shades 
of beauty in character, which escape all eyes which 
are not opened as his are. Is it parents who are 
always foolish in watching so closely the amusing 
words and ways of young children? Or is it people 
who have no children themselves who, for want of the 


their attention, fail to perceive that of all wonderful 
things in this world, there is nothing more wonderful 
than the revelation of heaven and earth, as it were 
every time afresh, to a human mind, and the gradual 
coming out of the powers of body and mind as esch 
human being discovers gradually what the heaven and 
earth are, into relation to which it has come? O 
wisely-foolish mothers, who see afar off the possibili- 
ties of greatness or of usefulness which that infant in 
your arms may yet realise! O happy illusions of the 
wife, who finds in her husband the type of manhood, 
and of the husband, to whom his wife represents all 
feminine perfectness and grace! Lilusions like these, 
if such they be, are of the kind which St. Paul at 
least does not ridicule, when he speaks both of bear- 
ing all things, and of hoping all things, believing all 
things. 


POLITICAL OPINION. 


Mr. Seymour Fitagere]d was on Thursday enter- 
tained at a public dinner given in his honour by his 
late constituents at Horsham. In acknow 
the toast of his health he referred at some to 
the ral result of the late election, and insisted 
that it afforded no evidence whatever of a reaction 
adverse to Conservatism. On the contrary, it tended 
to show tha. Radical doctrines were not the creed 
of the nation. For many a Liberal had been re- 
turned upon a profession of Conservative principles, 
whilst it was not the extreme section of the Govern- 
ment to which the country gave its — but the 
party of Lord Palmerston, whose Toryism was 

enounced by a considerable portion of the Liberals 
themselves. 

The friends and supporters of Messrs. Newdegate 
and Bromley celebrated the return of those gentlemen 
by a dinner at the Exchange Assembly Room, 

last week. The Right Hon. C. B. 
— M. P., presided. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. 
an 


Newdegate said he stood before them as 
t member. 


I speak to you, not so mare ae 0 pasties 


the Conservative party. 
lament that it ever should have been said that Lord 


the second reading of the Ref 


orm you 
again, and a charge made in 
the revolutio fervour 


had 


fatherly and motherly instinct to sustain and stir | be 


the | sa 


At a dinner given at Stoke-on-Trent, to Mr. Buller, 
the recently-erected member for North Staffordshire, 
I F. for Derby, was one of * — 
and dwelt at some length on Parliamentary 1— 

To show the effect which a 6/. franchise would have, 
Mr. Bass said the present constituency or borough he 
represen included 25 per cent. of the 


an of small shopk * 
cent. small shop 4 
were identical with those of 8. classes. 


The numbered 2, 
would add 3,850 to 


and a 6l. franchise 


these 2,456, making 6,300, and of 


would be able to vote, and who would represent these 
classes. (Hear, hear.) It would b within the pale 
of the Constitution a vast multitude of people and give 


vernmert of the country, 
for the wy and would 
ad been ob- 


them an interest in the 
would increase their reg 

a very useful measure. (Applause.) It 
jected to as militating between but they had 
now distinct classes of voters, and he believed that they 
would in a measure am te by all doing their best 
to return the men to t most fitted to promote 


the prosperity of the country. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL, OR 
HIGH COURT OF NATIONS FOR THE 
— OF INTERNATIONAL DIS- 


_At the request of an esteemed correspondent we 

give og one to the subjoined communication :— 
5 wing proposal is made by an narian, 
who has long been deeply interested * the question of 
pesoe between nations the establishment 


disputes bet individuals — 
as are ween too 
courts of law. 

The constitution and duties of such tribunal may 
(in ppp be shortly described as follows :— 

1. ould be otek Oc “the International 
Court of Arbitration, or Court of Nations.” 

2. should consist of two representatives of each 
nation acknowledging its constitution, selected from the 
wisest and most experienced of its statesmen, and receiv- 
an adequate remuneration for their services. 

—The appointment of such representatives to be 


Pl 


and peace, are the most fitting for 
4.—It should meet pericdically 


some other capi 
down laws and — for its own government. 


services. 

6.—The revision and improvement of international 
law, with a view to its being placed upon a more 
and recognised basis, would be one of its 


tasks. 
7.—The jurisdiction of this court should be limited 
to the relationship of nations with cach other, the prin- 
1 . li, * * 


in 
dispate, the representatives of which will act as advo- 
cates of their respective Governments. 

10.—The general expenses of the court to be defrayed 
by an adequate contribution from each nation forming 
one of its constituent elements; the salaries of the 
—— being paid by their respective Govern- 
men 

11.—The decisions of the court shall be maintained by 
the suspension of di relations between the 
remaining States and any one of their number refusing 
to abide by its decision. The honour of all the nations 
forming the court shall be pledged to the maintenance 
of its authority. Any State levying war,contrary to its 
decrees to be guilty of piracy. 

It is 1 that these suggestions, imperfect as they 
are, and thrown out merely to indicate the possibility of 
such a tribunal, may receive due consideration at the 
hands of statesmen and diplomatists ; and that they may 
in this or in some more — form become part of the 

w of the world. The existence 
court would have a decided tendency to 
remove all disputes from the region of passion into that 
of and, by the interval which would —— 
elapse —1— any rupture of friendly relations an 
their decision, would frequently induce a calmer judg- 
ment on the part of the disputants, and by this means 


been the course of events, and I rejoice at the 


| alone prevent many wars. 
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rally successful throughout the midland counties, 
which has been much earlier than heretofore, bu 
farmers have been greatly inconvenienced by the want 
of Irish labourers, great numbers of whom have emi- 
grated to America of late during the war. Stone 
fruit is universally plen and pears 


sail ; | but sapien were 60 enttadiocty blahted te the dry 


windward. The ure of the fleet was witnessed 
by hundreds of people, the Look-out” and the 
„% Nothe ” at Weymouth being lined with speotatorr. 
The wind was fresh from south-west. 

The Osborne steam yacht, Commander D’Aroy, left 
Portsmouth on Monday morning for with 
the Duke of Somerset, K.G. (First Lord), Admiral 
the Hon. F. W. Grey, K. O. B., and Rear-Admiral E. 
G. Fanshawe, Lords of the Admiralty ; t. Hall, 
Secretary to the First Lord; the Earl de and 
Ripon, Secretary for War; and Sir Richard Mayne, 
Chief Commissioner of Police. The Enchantress, 
Admiralty yacht, Staff-Commander Petley, with Lora 
Clarence and and Mr. Hugh O. E. 
Childers, followed the 
erbert, also left — — . — — 
H i . 

It is understood that the French fleet will arrive at 
Spithead on the 28th inst., and their stay will ex tend 
to the 2nd of September, duriog which time the flag 
officers will be entertained on the Osborne by 
the Duke of Somerset, as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
General invitations will be issued for a dinner at the 
Port Admiral’s, and also on board the Duke of Wel- 
lington. A review of the troops will take place on 
Southsesa-common, on the evening of which day the 
French officers will be guests of Lieutenant-General 
Sir O. Buller, and a banquet on a grand scale, to 
be followed by a ball from the mayor, town council, 
and inhabitants of the borough generally, will probably 
close the festivities. 

Letters from Oherbourg state that there is great ex- 
citement in the town, and great numbers of exour- 
sionists have gone down from Paris, in spite of the 
immense counter attraction of the Paris fétes, and the 
Emperor and Abd-el-Kader at Chilons. There will 
be very few naval evolutions at Oberbourg, the whole 
demonstration resolving itself into the pacific every-day 
element of es and balls on an extensive scale. 


At night on 82 at latest at daybreak on 
Friday next, the English squadron sails for Brest, 
where it is un in a vague but confident man- 


ner there is to be at least another dinner, and it is 
hoped another ball. From Brest the two fleets will 
return under easy steam to Cherbourg. A telegram 
from Oherbourg of August 15, says :—“ The English 
fleet srrived here yesterday, and was appointed the 
place of honour in the harbour. The town is crowded 
with visitors.” 


THE HARVEST. 


Taz Homes Oountizs.—This has been a week of 
anxiety for the agriculturists. The fine summer 
weather has left us—and some days of rough, 
boisterous wind and rain have — In a word, 
the work of the harvest-field has been checked—and 
we have encountered the “ broken” weather, which is 
always more or less ing to the of the 
harvest, and to its results. A breadth of corn 
had been cut up to the middle of lest week; and, 
while some been carried, a far larger quantit 
would have also been secured, but for the rain whi 
fell at the latter end of the week, and which, on 
Saturday, came down in soaking showers, completely 
driving all harvestmen out of fields. A fine dry 
time is now all-important, and the weather of the next 
few days will be watched with much anxiety. As yet 
the rain has, we conceive, done but little real mischief, 
however inconvenient and troublesome the check to 
harvest work bas been. The real evil lies in the con- 
tinuance of moisture, as the effect of every shower is 
then cumulative. For the turnip and other root 
crops—and for the pastures—tlio weather of the past 
week has been most beneficial, and its influence is 
everywhere visible. In fact, nothing could be more 
opportune than the rain with respect to these crops. 
— Sussex Advertiser. 

Nortu or Exolaxp.— We publish to-day accounts 
carefully collected by our correspondents of the state 
and — ts of the harvest in Yorkshire and the 
North of England. As the reports relete to an cxten- 
sive district, they naturally vary with the character of 
the soil and of its position. On the whole the pro- 
Spect appears encouraging. Nearly all our corre- 
spondents agree that the wheat crop will be equal to 
the average of the ‘ast fow years, both in quantity and 
quality. Tho reports are not quite so favourable with 

to oste and barley, of which there are com- 
plaints of deficiency in the straw, but even of these 
crops most of the speak of an aversge. In 
the — district, the farmers complain of 6 
disease which affects the upper portion of the plant, 
but this appears confined to thet part of the — 
and will not seriously affect the general yield. There 
10 u pretty unanimous concurrence of opinion to the 


weather that cider has been raised in price already. 
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THE HOLBORN AND RAMSGATE 
MURDERS, 


A most appalling tragedy was begun in London on 
Tuesday evening and completed at Ramsgate on 
Thursday. A man named Southey, alias Forwood, 
well known in betting circles, had lived for some 
time with a married woman named White. The 
woman had four children—three boys and a girl— 
while she lived with her husband, who separated 
from her on account of her unfaithfulness. Since the 
separation the children have sometimes been with 
their mother, and sometimes with her husband, who 
seems scarcely to have looked upon them as his 
children. A few days ago he gave them into the 
care of Southey, who represented that he was going 
to take both mother and children to Australis. 
Instead of doing that he took the three boys to a coffce- 
house in Red Lion-street, Holborn, on Monday, aod 
ou Tuesday evening put them to bed and there 
poisoned them. The triple murder was not dis- 
covered until Wednesday. Southey had left the 
coffee-house on Tuesday evening, and nothing further 
was known of him. During Wednesday the father 
of the children bappened to go amongst other persons 
to look at the children, and he identified them as 
his wife's. 

The murderer, after his first crime, appears to 
have goue to Ramagate, where, some years ago, he 
left his wife aud one child. Reaching that place on 
Wednesday, he sought an interview with his wife, 
Mrs. Forwood, from whom he had been ecparated 


some yeare, which was at the time refused. Oa 
Thursday morning, however, Mrs. 

and her daughter went in onompany to the 
house of a Mr. Ellis, a friend. While there the 
three went to a room together, as Forwoud said be 


bad something to sy to hie wife. They were a0 


sooner left alone than he shot both wife and 

deughter. He was taken into oustody and bronght 

before the magistrates, when he at once made a 
„ „„ 

re. 


"Ww sl cameder ” fai beth ensen, 
issued his warrant for the committal of the 
The farther examination Forwood took place 


notes, uomindfal of the upr 
excited audience with which the Town Hall was 
filled. — the char i 
however, he at onoe applied fur permission to eng» 
legal assistance. The req — to the 
bench, and Mr. Gold, jdn., who Forwood had 
been sent down by the only friend he possessed ia 
the world, was admitted to act as his adviser. Su!ee- 
uently, the prisoner interrupted the — 
ra wing attention to the fact that his 
was being taken through one of the wiodows, and 
protested against it with energy, at the same time 
exclaiming that he was an innocent man, la the 
course of the proceedings Dr. Hicks gave evidence as 
to the cause of the death of the deceased women and 
child. Willem Tsppendea, a porter, and Me. 
Livick, head constable of Mamegate, gave evidence 
tending to fix the crime on the scou ed. Other 
— — aleo — ae to various facta. The — 
or the prosecution being olused, the prisoner, throug 
his adviser, said he wished to ask for a remand. The 
Chairman said the prisoner must assign some reason 
to justify a remand, The prosecution had no further 
evidenoe, The adviser explained the reason to be 
that the prisoner might be allowed on a fatare day 
to produce certain monte and evidence, The 
Chairman refused, telling the prisoner that op the 
firet examination he had w bim against reading 
a statement he hed then prepared, thinking it was 
very injudicious for him to do ao, As to the doou- 
mente, every document that oould bear on the inquiry 
had been seized by the police when the prisoner was 
apprehended. Any other dooument weuld be quite 
unavailing there. The Prisoner; The doouments are 
not understood by you, nor their character, nor the 
ground of my asking for s remand, The ground is 
thie—that I charge the guilt of the crime ohar 
against others, and that a person brought to j 
is entitled to show the truths which conscientiously 
oon vino him thatthe guilt with which he is charged 
devolves upon others, before being committed for 
trial. The Chairman: You are now alluding to the 
London charge, with which we as magistrates have 
nothing to do, Prisoner: No. The Chairman: 
This bench is going to send you to be tried by a judge 
of a superior court, and a jury of your countrymen. 
We peremptorily refuse to remand you. You stand 
committed to Send wich Gaol, to be tried at the next 
Maidstone — A ex ee | of your wife — 
your daughter. ressiv prisoners 
aiviser)—The prisoner — to me the 2 
to know whether he should he tried in London, 
alluding to the offence committed there, or at Meid- 
stone. ‘We have no option in the matter, 
The option lies entirely with the Government, 
aod if they wish to try him in London for the 
crime he is alleged to have committed there, the 
mode in which they would have to proceed would 
be under the Habeas Corpus Act. The * 
adviser remarked that be could be tried under 
Palmer’s Act in London, even on the Kamegate 
charge. The Chairman said he could, adding that 
the Bench had communicated with Sir George Grey 
on the matter, and that was the answer t 
received. The Prisoner; | should be glad toaddress 
the Bench again. I must act upon my own judg- 
ment. ‘The Chairman: Yoo have had the benetit 
of a legal adviser, The l’risoner: Thank you: my 
conscience is wy own guide. I wish to address the 
Bevch. Mr. Soaowdon, the magistrates’ olerk, 
ordered the prisoner to be removed, and be was re- 
moved accordingly. As he was leaving the dock, be 
said he should not be doing his duty to himeelf or to 
the cause of justice if he did not protest against the 
comuittal, 

From farther statements in the papers, it appears 
that the wretched man has fully made up his mind 
to the worst. Notwithstanding his strange condact 
he repudiates any notion of his madness, or that his 
acts proceeded from avy other cause than the great 
wrong he conceives himself to bave suffered. The 
following telegram was seut on Sunday to a person 
with whom be was formerly acquainted :—‘* Do not 
judge. To judge at present is to misjudge. Do not 
voudema.” Extracts are given from a long document 
which Forwood has prepared, and ia which he at- 


tempts to | his acta. He contrasts bis position 
with that of Tell, Virginius, and Abraham, aud be 


calls on the Government to provide the means for big 
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t General Cartwright remarks in his report 
© constabulary that the discrepancies in 
ros of the number of indi offences 


to that i i uniform 
wos imply Bit me 


or tae 
— 4 known to the police were 
; and 69 per cent. of that number, 
ting to 39 per cent. on the number of offences 
reported, were sent for trial. But it must not be 
supposed that the numbers not committed for trial 
represent undiscovered crime j the county and borough 
police returns shows that at least a fifth of the persons 
discharged by the magistrates were released because of 
- 17 — of the complainants to appear in support 


BEE 
Fir 


ii 
te 
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w some of the commitments for trial we have to 
deal with returns for the year ending not at Michgel- | 
mas, but on the l December last. The commitjals 
ol the year 1864 were 19,506, or 63 per cent. less 
than in 1863—a decrease which perhaps marks the 
commencement of a reaction after three successive 
years of increase, which followed three successive 


years 
fined to offences re ret. In 1863 there 


ed 60°8 in 
years 1822-31, not a fourth of them for 
murder; 21°6 in the 10 years 1832-41, nearly half 
of them for murder; 107 in the 10 years 1842-51, 
almost all for murder; 10°5 in the 10 years 1852-61, 
almost all for murder; under the Acts in 1861, 
treason and murder alone have capital sentence, and 
the executions have been all for murder—15 in 1862, 
22 in 1863, 19 in 1864. The executions for murder 
13°2 in the 10 years 1822-31; 10˙4 in the 
30 years 1832-61; 18°7 in the three years 1862-64. 
The proportion in 1864 was one in 1,093,301 of the 
estimated populstion. But there is a great mass of 
minor crime of which we have not yet spoken, the 
offences dealt with summarily by oe sequen 
The number of persons summarily conv in the 
ending at Michaelmas last was 300,731, an iu- 
of 6 per cent. over 1863. The offences were of 
of guilt, me lp slight offences 


children ; 2,358 


. 

was 469,502 ; the number in the previous year, was 
452,273; 29 per cent. were persons of previous 
oharacter. During the last year — were 
taken against 88 per cent. of the number of known 
thieves who were at large, against 70 per cent. of 
the number ef prostitutes, and against 64 per cent. 
of the number of vagrants and tramps. The number 
persons actually sent to prison in the year for other 
causes than for debt (reckoning more than once 
. sent more than once), was 128,077; but 

184 of them should hardly be counted, as they 
appear to have been persons on remand who on 
further investigation were discharged. The number 
of the residue may be analysed thus :—94,611 sent 
to prison on summary convictions, 2,923 for want of 
sureties, 2,071 military offenders, 19,655 persons 
committed to take their trial. Of the persons oom · 
mitted to take their trial 14,726 were convicted. 
Sach is our black list for 1864. 


acht, named the 1 has just been com- 
for the Prince of Wales, and is now in the 
t. 


A 


Court, Official, and! Personal Hetvs. 


The formal recogni 

land as heir to the Duchy of Saxe-Ooburg too 
place at the capital of that State on the 6th, being 
— let anniversary of his Royal Highness’s birth- 

y. 

The Duke of Cambridge has left Gloucester House 
fora tour in Germany. In the first instance the 
Dake will visit his mother and the Princess Mary at 
Rumpenheim, near Frankfort. His Royal Highness 
is expected to be absent for about a month. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston are expected 
to leave town in a few days. The noble viscount is 
in better health, and d takes carriage drives. 
Mr. Milner Gibson has left Cowes on a cruise io his 

acht. Sir Charles and Lady Wood and Miss 
ood have arrived at Homburg, w they purpose 
ing a few weeks. The Duke of Somerset has 


It is generally understood that Parliament will 
meet towards the end of November for the pu 
of swearing in members and the election of Speaker, 
bat will not assemble for the despatch of business 
till the firet week in Febrasry.— Fall Mall Gazette. 
Lord Lyons will sacceed Sir Henry Bulwer as 
Ambassador at the Porte. 


Captain the Hon. F. A. Stanley, M. P., second son 
of the Earl of Derby, has retired from the army. 


The Devonshire papers report that it is the inten- 
tion of the Crown to confer a peerage on Sir George 
Stacley, Bart., M. P. for Barnstaple. His title, it is 
said, will be the Earl of Hartland. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has conferred the 
honour of knighthood on John Howley, Erq., O. C., 
the Queen's First Serjeant in Ireland, in recognition 
of his efficient and valuable services as chairman of 
the county of Tipperary. Sir John Howley was fifty 
years at the Irish bar, and spent no less than thirty 
of these in jadicial employment. 


Tuw and Asse. 


A CrerGrman N Dirricurtres.—A curious case 
of libel was tried last week before Mr. Baron Bramwell 
on the Northerh Cirouit at Manchester, in which the 
pleintiff, a clergyman of Liverpool, conducted his own 
dase, having been deserted by his counsel at the last 
moment, in consequence, it is said, of his having desired 
to restrict their discretion in the ent of the 
cause. The plaintiff, the Rev. James y (not Rev. 
John Kelly, who may suffer some inconvenience from 
bearing the same initial and surname 4s this worthy 
clergyman), who is the incumbent ot St. George’s 
Church, Liverpool, claimed damages of 5,000I. 
the editor of the Liverpool Mail, for a series of 
articles written upon him in that paper. After de- 
livering himself of « pape strain of complaint 
against the profession of the bar „with a view 
of bespeaking the sympathy of jury in his behalf, 
he p in 2 er interruptions by the 
j and jury, who wi to bring him to the point 
at e, to give a sort of autobiographical sketch, 
followed by a repetition at length of the sermon which 
tg occasion to the comments in the Liverpool 
Mail, forming the counts of the indictment. It 

pears that in his capacity of incumbent at St. 
— he had taken occasion to preach against the 
Prison Ministers’ Bill and the admission of a Jew to 
the — and the deſendant had replied to him 
in articles from which the reverend gentleman culled 
the following phrases: 

Shallow and vainglorious—impudent and arrogant— 
Irish impostor—Irish want of —— and straightfor- 
wardness—impracticable folly—crazed apostle of hyper- 
Calvinism—knave—perfectly wolfish—sucking in wolf's 
milk from his youth—arrogant parson— lashing out with 
envenomed tongue and scorpion stri would fain 
oru-h all who doubt and dispute his infallible popedom 
—would ra ruin them in this world as well as 
that to come—an Irish na the writer of an angry 
and semi-savage letter—a threatening letter—pro- 
verbially pugnacious—ill-conditioned and foul-mouthed 
—s more conceited creature hardly liyed—notoriously 
eelf-sufficient—imperious, over ug, cantankerous— 
intolerably quarrelsome—crazed high Calvinist—sbam 


bishop and impostor on public credulity—despicable 
jesuitry —jesuitioal evasions—virtually atrocious false- 
hoods —I audacity—brazen denials—the writer of a 
vile threatening letter—English illegality—an atrocious 
avd threatening letter—an incumbent despotic to his 
curate—turning the Church into a bookshop—intro- 
ducing into it a regular dining-table — revolting 
irreverence—the Donnybrook Kelly in contrast with 
* gentleman Kelly — mendacious fabricator and ram- 
pant Antinomian. 

After occupying the time of the court for about 
three hours and a-half in opening his case, he was 
placed in the witness-box, where, after being sworn, 
he 


I declare on my oath that I have been a clergyman of 


tion of Prince Albert of rag court 


the Church of England for thirty years. My first 
in this country was as a ourate of Trinity — 


H | 
The J I cannot take that down. 

Mr. : Then I became domestic chaplain to the 
late Duke of Manchester. ; 
The Judge: That does not bear upon the matter in 
hand. 


Mr. : My antecedents—— 
The J : Como to the time whea you are men- 
M Kelly, pealingly) : My lord 
. * ingly): My 10rd 
Tho Jad, (Tera: I will not let you overbear me 


1 


EN 

: e R 

Mr Kelly: If you turn mo out of my lord 

The —' Come to the time when you are first 
t 


mentioned be libels. 
Mr. : Your lordship has now allowed me to, 

My an ts were called in question. 

ed : At what time does he begin! 

. : He does not limit the time. (Laughter.) 
I was impostor. I might not bea clergyman at 
all if the allegations brought against me were true; and 
I offer my testimony, under advice, when I nay 


that I am a clergyman, and have been 80 for thirty 


ears. 

. The Judge: I have got that down. 
Mr. Kelly: I submit to your lordship—— 
The J : Go on. 


Mr. 11 — ＋ to your lordship that you are 
not treating me . 
The Judge: Go on. 


In cross-examination by Mr. James, Q.C., the new 
member for Manchester, counsel for the defendant, 
Mr. Kellysaid he had brought other actions for libels. The 
following is given as a specimen of the manner in 
which his pretensions were treated by the defendant’s 
counsel :— 


Mr. James: You have 1 an action egainst Mr. 
Edgar, your churchwarden ?— Yes. 

And that is for libel likewise?—Yos, a very aggra- 
vated one, 

You have brought an action against your attorney 
also ’— Very necessary. 

Well, you indulged in a little correspondence in the 
— — yourself, did not you ?—As far as I consi- 

absolutely necessary. 

Commenting on matters which you thought wrong 
My chief communications to the papers were in con- 
nection with these sad scandalous allegations. I only 
— in the pulpit to the grievous charges brought 
ag me. 

You condemned in the pulpit public matters which 
= thought wropg?—Public sentiments and proce- 


ures. 

And public persons and public charities ? No, 

Did you not say in your sermon that the magistrates 
** hastened to comply with anAct of Parliament !— Yes, 
the borough tes. I spoke of them as a body, 
without reference to individuals. 

Yes, but you condemned them ?— Yes. 

For appointing, as you call it, a Romish priest, with 
3001. a year, being an unmarried man, with no family. 
(Laughter.) That was your doing?—Yes. I have 
om thy testimonies before kings, and was not 


Never mind what you have been doing before kings. 
—Bat it is not my doing. That is the doing of my 
Master. 

Don’t talk about that here, please: we are dealing 
with other matters.—I am the minister of Christ. 

I dare say you are. Charity is the first duty.— 
Which is love. 

Did you confine yourself to the privilege of the pulpit 
in commen on public characters and public wrongs? 
I think chiefly, if not altogether. I think my testi- 
mony from the pulpit on the subject of the tment 
of a Roman Catholic prison chaplain was pu in 
the papers. I sent it to the Courier. 

You sent it?—Yes, and I would send it on the four 
winds of Heaven every where. 

The reverend gentleman denied that he bad equivo- 
cated, and threw himself upon the protection of the 
Court, saying he was deeply grieved that asa clergy- 
man —— 

Mr, James: Oh,asaclergyman! To the wind with 
that! You are in a court.— appeal as a clergyman. A 

y 


is one of her Majesty's and this is 
= re eee. 
r. 


y denied that he had written a report of one 

of his sermons, which had appeared in the Li l 
Courier, with the commencement, “ Surel 
forcible words, which we are happy to say were Tistened 
to with marked attention by a and high] respect- 
able congregation, cannot fail to have a good effest.” He 
presumed that his amanuefisis wrote it. He sent it to 
the Courier himself, having seen the editor of the 
Courier. The Courier was glad to get it. He did not 
dictate it. He left it altogether in the hands of his 
amanuensis, who repeated it, and who had been used to 
that sort of thing. (Laughter.) He had been accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing. The comment proceeded— 
And we tulate ‘the town on the accession to 
the pulpit of St. George's Church of so efficient and 
— 2 pastor. N — from every pulpit in the 

© same clear and convincin re 
sounded forth,” * 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, io summing up, admi- 
nistered a sharp rebuke to Mr. Kelly, adding, how- 
ever, that if a libel had been published plsintiff was 
entitled to damages, but to what amount the jury 
— * Raye — long consultation, 
returned a verdict for the otiff— Damages, one 
larthiog. , * 

Lon SHavressury’s Srewarp.—Apn 8 plicati 

for the postponement of the trial of Robert Short 
Waters, steward of the Earl of Shaftesbury, charged 
with having embeazled and stolen sums of money 
amounting to upwards of 8,0001., on taba 


of his lordship on his various estates in Dorsetshi 
Wiltebire, and Yorkshire, engaged the attention of — 
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Central Criminal Court on Monda application was made to the local magistrates 
able time. theatrical licence. The ication was, to the credit —— 
the Earl < 1 in the 
bench. to obody, however 
by the magistrates at Sherborne to take his trial at co agen See re ily News) of any farther “did wot like the 
the late Dorchester Assizes, bat under Palmer's | divid vans pest upon We check of the Useindo- 
Act an application was made to the Court of Queen’s | rate Loan, it being understood that the agents here t, 
Bench last term for a certiorari to try in London. | have no money in hand to meet the amount due on near! 
That application was granted; hence, the indict- | the lst of September next, nor is there the slightest — 
ments, twelve in number, were now brought for reason to suppose that they will in future have any 
trial at this court. Mr. F. H. Lewie, who peer remittances for the purpose or for the sinking fand. 
for the defendant, that the case should stand; Taz Game Laws.—There were 10,117 offences 
over antil next It seems that in nse | committed against the Game Laws last year, being | circle 
to Lord ' demand, the defendant filed a | 479 more than were reported in the ing twelve 


Shaftesbury ( 
bill in Chancery claiming a balance due to him. 
The sccountant who was deputed to examine the 
acoounts, deposes that ever since the 24th of June 
last he has devoted himself almost exclasively to 
them, and that al h he was y assisted” 
by the defendant and his clerk, by his own 
partner and a clerk in his employ, he finds that a 


month more will be absolutely necessary to enable 
— The description, 


sum to Lord Shaftesb 
every item, therefore, 
traced” in bankers’ -books, checks, and other 
documents. The in the same way 
represents that the accounts are so voluminous, 
and extend over so many years, that he has 
been unable, even with the assistance of four 
persons, to ready his defence; and the 
attorney similarly declares that “the accounts are of 
the most voluminous and complicated character 
possible.” Of course, the answer is that if the 
accounts are “of the most voluminous and compli- 
cated character possible” the defendant made them 
so; that he must know them a great deal better than 
the prosecution, and that if they have been able to 
their charges and instruct counsel in time, the 
endant might have done the * Mr. Waters 
represents that his y and his racter are at 
stake ; D to defend himself, and 
a fair trial, therefore, would be at present impossible. 
The request of the defendant's counsel for # month's 
delay was consequently granted. This delay, how- 
ever, to accommodate one side involved additional 
bury’s counsel, represented that September 
would bea very awkward time to collect the wit- 
nesses, and requested a further delay until Ootober, 
and to this request Mr. Lewis, the defendant’s counsel, 
acceded in the most obliging manner. The applica- 
tion was granted, and Mr. Giffard then represented 
that October would be a very inconvenient month 
for the counsel to be present, and requested the 
further delay of another month. To this request 
also Mr. Lewis made no objection, and the trial 
accordingly is postponed until November. 


Miscellaneous News. 


ADVANCE IN THE Price or Mx. — The London 
dairymen have advanced the price of milk from 4d. to 
5d. per quart. The dealers that the penny rise 
diesen, andthe high pices of provisions. 

an 0 

THE LATE 1 he Birmingham Daily 
Post contains a communication from a private cor- 
respondent which states that a private subscription 
has been started with a view toa memorial to Mrs. 
Cobden, which, without a single 11 to the public 
or to strangers, now exceeds 27,000/. 

REPRESENTATION OF WATEBFORD.—It is said that 
Mr. Blake, one of the members for the city of Water- 
ford, is not likely to take his seat when the new 
Parliament meets. Mr. Blake, according to report, 
has inherited a large property by the death of a 
relative in Australis, and will probably reside in future 
in the colony. 

Sinautak Brquest.—Mr. Woodward, a steward 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, has died, leaving personal 

perty to the amount of 30,000/. The whole of 
this ie hes bequeathed to his employer. The Duke, 
in return, has granted the widow an annuity of 500“. 
a-year. Woodward had no cliildren.—Ayr Adver- 
tiser. 

Passus AND GuaRDs.—The London and 
South-Western Railway have just adopted the system 
of electric communication between passengers and 

of trains which was brought lately under the 
notice of the public by Mr. Preece, the telegraphic 
superintendent of their line. The carriage of the 
Exeter express are now fitted with the apparatus, and 
plain directions for its use have been issued. 

Tue East Lonpow Worxkine OrAsszs Inpvs- 
TRIAL ExursiTion was closed on Saturday, Mr. 
Ayrton, M.P., presiding over the distribution of 
prizes. The cost of the 30 silver and 100 bronze 
medals to be distributed had been met by contribu- 
tions from the Marquis of Westminster, the Kar! of 
Sha'tesbury, and other guarantors, who had kindly 


sub-cribed for the purpose. During the time to 
Ex ibition has been open 40,000 persons have visited | 


it. 
PaorosaL To Tugn 4 CHATEL Into A THEATEE 
—There is in te an effective Gothic church, in 
— A late Rev. Mortlock Daniel used to preach to 
crowded congregations. 

posed to convert the building into a theatre, and an 


M. P., Miss F. P. Cobbe, the authoress, Mr. J. 


It has been recently pro- 


months. As many as 8.527 of these were tres- 
passing during the daytime in pursuit of game, 674 
were for night-poachiog, avd the remainder for ille- 
gally baying and selling gamo, and against the Poach- 
Act of 1862. 

TIMONIAL TO Mun. Coarntgs Paget.—On Mon- 
day evening an address, signed by a great number of 
working men of Nottingham, was presented to Mr. 
Charles Paget, late M.P. for the borough, by a depu- 
tation, which Mr. Paget received in his drawing- 
room at Ruddington Grange. The address, which 
was expressive of the admiration of the signataries for 
Mr. Paget's political career, and of his services to the 
working classes, was tastefully illuminated, and with 
ite many signatures formed a considerable volume, 
elegantly bound in red morocco. 

ANOTHER DreapruL, Dgatu ROM CaINOLINE.— 
Ao unmarried lady named Hillear, aged thirty-one 

ears, living at Norwood, caught fire a few days ago 
rom a spark which jamped out of the fire. There 
being no immediate assistance at hand, the poor lad 
was horribly burnt, and died from her injuries in 
Guy's Hospital. She said tothe house-surgeon, It 
was all through my orinoline.“ A coroner's jury has 
returned a verdict of *‘ Accidental death by fire, 
through wearing orinoline.“ 

Pnorodnarur.— We have received a number of 
specimens from the photographic studio of Mr. 
Philip Crellin, of 162, Regent-street, including 
album portraits of Mr. Razalgette, engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Alderman Lusk, | 


Carvell Williams, Secretary to the Liberation 
Society, and the Rev. Christopher Nevile. Ia the 
case of the two last-named gentlemen, of which we 
oan best speak, the likenesses are admirable, and 
reflect great credit on the care and skill of the pho- 
tographer. 

Tas Earu or Leicester AND ais TENANTRY.— 
The Earl of Leicester has addressed a letter to his 
Holkbam tenantry, strongly disavo the circular 
sent forth from the H m office on the eve of the 
election, with a view to infinence their votes in the 
Liberal interest. He was in Norway at the time of 
the issue of the circular; be never saw it, ite spirit 
was io flagrant contradiction to his principles and 
practice, At the same time he have them 
think considerately of his agent, who was influenced 
by seal in carrying out instructions not given in 
detail, to adopt every legitimate means to achieve 
the retarn of Mr. Gurdon and Sir W. Jones,” 

Tue Roap Munoz. — The Bath Chronicle says :— 
Wo are informed, upon what we believe to be good 
authority, that Constance Kent while in wrote 
her own history, and addressed it to one of the leadin 
magistrates of the county of Wilts. The MS. is sai 
to have contained the particulars of her previous life, 
her relations with her stepmother, &c., and aleo a: 
explanation of the mode in which she committed the 
murder—namely, with an old razor out of one of her 
father’s cases, which she ground to a point, and made 
stiff by hammering the rivet, having, before taking the 
— out of bed, gone and opened the doors and win- 

ows. 

Tun Torquay Cum Monz. — The execution 
of the sentence of death upon Charlotte 
Winsor at the recent Devon assizes, for the murder 
of an infant, hae been respited until Monday, the 
27th of November next. course has become 
necessary, in oonsequenee of a grave doubt raised 
by very high judicial authority as to the legality of 

discharge without a verdict of the jury before 
whom the convict was tried at the last Lent assizes 
for the same offence. This doubt has been com- 
municated to the Lord Chancellor, who considers 
that it ought to be submitted to the judges for 
their opinion. To effect this object the execution of 
the sentence has been stayed until the end of next 
Michaelmas Term. 

THamMes WaTeER.—In the evidence just published, 
which was taken before the Commons’ select con« 
mittee of last session on the Thames river, it was 
mentioned that Cricklade, Lechlade, Oxford, Abing- 
don, Wallingford, Goring, Streatley, Pangbourne, 
Reading, Wargrave, Henley, Marlow, the Wycombe 
stream, the Ray mille (near Maidenhead), the Taplow 
gasworks, and Windsor, with most of the mansions 
and houses on the banks of the Thames, ena 
their sewage and refuse into that river above the 
water-works at Hampton Wick and Thames Ditton, 
which supply the metropolis. The pound locks, 
however, at various points of the river—thirty be- 
tween Oxford and Stainee—tarning the river into a 


series of pounds, stop the a wage toa certain extent. 
In all of them a deposit is found, which has to be 
taken ont, and is thrown upon the land; otherwise 
the pounds would in many instances be completely 
bl cked, and the locks would not work. Wiodsor 
Gerti te euppl ed from Romney pound. Bat if people 
fuilow the example of fish in regard tw purit of 
water, manuficturies should be most feared. he 


r. from these is poison to the fish, says Mr, 
Frank Bucklaud; bat pure rewage, clean dirt, as he 


calls it, he considers not likely to stop salmon from 


0 presen of resistance by frio- 
tion, all the rivets being countersunk. Hall, 

— a ay boilers, coe I are all 
entirely new princi t is stated that upwards of 
100,000/. bas been expended in her — 2 and 
itis anticipated that she will attain the specd of 
twenty-five miles an bour. 

Snoortwo aN Orricer at Coatnam.—On Fridey 
afternoon, Major de Vere, R.E., whilet speaking to 
some brother officer in the equare of the Obatham 
barracks, waiting for the mustering of his men on 
parade, was shot by « private named Curry, nine- 
teen years of age. The man fired from the window 


y | of his room, and the ball entered the left shoulder 


of Major de Vere, and through the 
The wound was declared by the regimental 
to be mortal, bat on Monday Major de Vere was a 
trifle better, aud from the fact of his having 
so long hopes are entertained of his ultimate recovery. 
The man Carry was immediately arrested, and 
whilst being removed he expressed a hope that Major 
de Vere was dead. The crime was evidently pre- 
meditated, as Curry had by him a second gun, and 
appeared to have determined to be revenged for 
some imaginary grievances, On Monday, daring 
his brief examination and while before the . 
trate, 7 — to treat the matter with the 
utmost indifference, and was, apparently, the only 
unconcerned spectator in the court. His only 
from his frequent remarks to that effeot, 
appear to be that he did not succeed in bis intention 
to take Major de Vere’s life, the one topic on which 
he continues to dilate being that officer's alleged 
** tyranny ” towards him, 

A Lapy’s Spgesom at 4 Coms VAT VX DINNIA. 


Wilts, y Jenkinson 
health. She felt (she said) that it was most un- 
usual for a lady to address a meeting of this kind, 
bat it was aleo unusual for ladies to be invited to 
dinners given in honour of their husbands, She must 
admit that it was owing entirely to her husband's 
merits thatshe was present, As she had found bim 
true, so would all of them. Tuesday was the 
twentieth anniv of her w -day, and he 
had always follo the same uniform truthful 
course, She hoped that all the married ladies 
present woald find on the twentieth anniv 

of their weddi 
uever, to their 


however unpopular 
however much, in a world! 


people in the world, and she had always found it so. 
e thanked them for their kind reception. 

Mr. Glabsroxk Au D Lorp MaLMgsspury.—Theso 
statesmen have had a passage of arms, in reference 
to something which the former said in one of bis 
South Lancashire speeches. It will be remembered 
that one of the Tory tricks at the general election 
was to draw a disingenuous com between the 
yr of the Liberal Government in 1860-61, 

that of ite Tory predecessor in 1858-59, ignoring 
the vast augmentation of the expenditure uader 
Tory auspices in the intervening year. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when his tongue beceme unfettered by the re- 
salt of the election at Oxford, exposed this artifice, 
and referred to soother eource of expense—the war 
in China, which he attributed to the policy which 
led the Government of which Lord Malmesbury was 
a member to send « fleet with the envoy who was 
to go to Pekin. Iu doing this Mr. Gladstone men- 
tioned Lord Malmesbury’s name, and bis lordship, 
who thought that Mr. Gladstone wished to saddle 
him with an undivided odium,"’ and to make a 
“‘eneering attack upon bim, wrote to say that the 
Tory policy was approved by Earl Russell. Mr. 
Gladstone replied in the third person, saying that 
it did not appear to Lim that there was much 
matter or ont ion for cootroveisy between the ex- 
Foreign Minister and himself. Ilosever, he failed 
to perocive that the approval by Lord Russell of the 
conduct of British agente abroad, ia obeying the 
directions which they had received from the proper 
authority in Eogland, was the game thing with bav- 
ing given those directions. Ile added that he was 
quite unconscious of the insinuations and sneering 
references to which Lord Malmesbury had alluded, 
it being his habit to state with great plainnese what 
he thought in regard to public affairs. Lord Malmes- 
bury upon this acknowledges the letter in due form, 
and ends the correspondence to the papers, 
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Titerature. 
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“THE GAYWORTHYS.”* 


We have no misgivings in promising our 
readers a real treat in The Gayworthys. 10 is 
a genuine New England story, full of the fresh- 
ness of a country where pleasures are not 
used up, and life has still interest enough with- 
out mystery and melodrama. Its characters are 
such as may be every day met with, where false 
polish bas not reduced all to dull, flat uniformity ; 
and they are real characters, not illusions. 
There is a type of novel which depicts a life that 
seoms to have grown and rank, Its 
heroes are wonderful with muscles and 
of iron, and ons uncontrollable as 

tornado or b as the simoom ; its 
heroines, women whose appearance in the ball- 
room or at the “ meet” turns half the world 
wild, and whose impetuous nature finds the path 
of virtue and purity quite too tame and upin- 
ea 1 But we do not write for those who crave 
this highly seasoned fare, and our readers will 
hear without regret that they are bidden to an 
entertainment from which the great part of the 
dramatis persona of the “ sensation novel” are 
excluded. 

Theauthor—whom we canscarcely be mistaken 
in presuming to be a lady—relies for the main 
interest of her story upon the development of 
0 . There is enough of incident to tempt 
the reader on from step to step, but it is, for the 
most part, of that kind which belongs to every 
family or chronicle. Dr. Gayworthy is 
the old-established medical practitioner of the 
village and district of Hilbury. At the openin 
of the ye he is a widower for the — 
time; with a family consisting of one mar- 
ried and two unmarried daughters; and 
besides these, a step-grandson with this 
child’s mother. Joanna and Rebecca, the two 
unmarried — 1 are — — J — 
especially, er downright views of thin 
and her contempt for the shows and vanities 
found in Hilbary no less than in Belgravia, and 
her deep tender withal, will be a 
upiversal favourite. Hardly less so—if at all— 
will be her quiet, retiring, more recluse-like 
sister, who might have been the prize of the 
ouvg minister of Hilbury, the Rev. Gordon 

og, bad not the latter, in his blindness, 
turned aside to mere worldly prettiness and oo- 
2 Jane a = eS daughter, is a 

-length tof a eming, managing, 
worldly 1— Gershom, Dr. Gayworthy’s 
r and Say (short for Sarah) Jane 
s only , are the two characters about 
whom the moreexciting interestof thestorygathers. 
As far as these two are concerned, it isa tale of 


“thrums” quite as much as of threads. Between | the 


Gershom and Say lies the deep mistrust engen- 
dered in the former by the utter hollowness and 
even base artifice duplicity, which had cha- 
racterised the mother of the girl whom it was 
natural that he should love. And it is with no 
little art that the story is told, how childish 
fancy ripens to womanly devotion, and how, in 


spite of repeated rebuffs, confidence aud tender- 
ness 


the mastery 
the | up of both to higher regions of faith 
and consecration. But we must not spoil the 
— for our readers; and we shall therefore say 
nothing more as to the plot. 


— — experience—as belonging to the 
groundwork of character —forms an {important 
element in “the Gayworthys.” The piety of 
Rebecca is of the genuine, noble, Puritan style. 
That of Joanna partakes more of a spirit of free 
joyous reaction towards—not worldliness, but— 
true spontaneous humanity. 
loose from all religious belief for a time, and is 
aided in his return to it by the after all deeper 
intuition and the more loving, trusting nature of 
Say. Edward Blackmere, the sailor, whom 
Gershom consorts with on his voyages, bas been 
all round the world, and his conclusion is that 
God isn’t in it anywhere, that if He were, He 
wouldn't allow things to fe on as he (Blackmere) 
has seen them to do. He is induced to go to 
church one day, aud what the preacher says about 
election elicits from him some remarks more 
forcible than reverent :— 

“T’ve never had much good of preachers; and till 
this blessed morning, I haven't set foot in a church for 

ou 


over twen And what do they tell me when 1 
Seat heard it. The man stood up and ex- 


the Almighty’s secret plans. He don’t mean 
2 Lam only a poor devil of a 


save body. 
sailor, and of course, I don't know; but if J came with 
„ lifeboat to a wreck, Id make no such balf job of it. 
I'd save every soul on board, or I'd go down trying.“ — 
ii, p. 135. 

But it is pleasant to see how, what strikes 


A Story of Threads and Thruma. 
Faith Gartney’s Childhood.” In 


The Gayworthys 
By the Author of 


Two Volumes. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston. : 


Gershom drifts | so, 


Blackmere at first as an utterly hard and for- 
bidding doctrine softens before childlike trust and 
submission. The author does not attempt any 
solution—or half-solution, as it must inevitabl 
be—of mysteries that wait till “ behind the veil”; 
but it mes a deep consolation to the 
hardened and much-tried sailor, no less than the 
delicately-nurtured Say, to ise that not 
hazard but a divine election, appoints to keenest 
trial or hardest toil in service, for which only 
those so “ elected” might hope to be adequate. 
Blackmere says other things that savour quite 
as much of profanity as what we have quoted ; 
and some may be disposed to blame the author 
for committing them to print. Ba 
mistaking her devout spirit or religious purpose. 
And not only are our American cousins given to 
somewhat more outspoken and less decorous 
hrase than we, but abstractly, it is sometimes 
tter to allow a haunting thought to show its 
whole tempting form, in order that we may 
sure we know the worst. A suppressed terror 
becomes even more terrible. 

Here and there these volumes contain bits of 
genuine open-country humour. Among the less 
eg characters, are Ebenezer Hatch and 

uldah Brown, in the service of the excellent 
Hilbury doctor. Their fidelity to the family to 
which they have long been attached is as 
may have been found in the golden days of 
em ey and ere Honest Eben has been 
long humble slave of his ready-tongued 
but good-natured fellow-servant, but wheneve1 
he has attempted to come to the point,” he has 
been in some most tantalising manner discon- 
certed. To use his own favourite expression, ho 
has not been able “ to fetch” it. e cannot 
refrain from treating our readers to this whole 
some bit of a kitchen idyll, the extract—long as 
it 18 :— 

BEING RIDICKLEOUS. 


n had had frequent turns of being what Huldah 
called ‘ ridickleous’; bat as yet—owing, as be thought, 
to persistent ill-luek, as Huldah secretly believed, to 
special interpositions—he had never, however often 
he had shamefacedly essayed it, got the step beyond, 
which might have touched the sublime; in his 
rot hoe he had ‘somehow never quite made out to 
0 

They were always nervous occasions these to 
Haldah; she wouldn’t care to have them go a hair- 
breadth further than they did; she hailed devoutly the 
‘interpositions’ or interruptions which Pro ce 
usually, it must be owned, through the instrumentality 
of her own womanly artifice, threw in; she drew what 
would have been a breath, if it hadn’t at the same 
time been a secret chuckle, when Eben, looking a blank 
— found himself suddenly at the end of his mae 
tunity, like the sheep, fenced in with such a crooked art, 
that when he had fair 17 as he thought, jumped the enclo- 
sure, he found himself back upon the same side, and the 
danger was for that time over. Nevertheloss, at due 
intervals she was best pleased, after all, that the — 
should reeur. If Eben hadn’t now and then 


‘ridickleous’ at home, there would have been no know- 

ing that be wasn’t ‘ ridickleous’—nay, even achieving 
where. 

80 Huldah drew herself back out of the moonlight, 

with an instinct of shuoning any over-sentimental 

— and disappeared down the trap-stairway to 


— or her jug of yeast, as Eben stepped over the 


threshold, 

*** You there! 
again from below, and found hiw just where she knew 
he would be, waiting in the night-shine, at the open 
door. Yes, I'm bere, Huldy ; jest come an’ look at the 


moon. Of all the fine n 


„and a high, pure love is owner 


** Huldah understood him and his moon-rapture. The 
heavenly satellite had precious little, in reality, to do 
with it; the same old story veiled itself so, in his 
homely New England dialect, that Lorenzo breathed to 
Jessica, out there in Venice, in the verse she never heard 
Huldah walked straight over to her bread- 
pan, remarking only, very unsympathetically, as she did 
so, that ‘she'd seen the moon afore ; she guessed there 
wasn’t anytbing special about it; at any rate, she hadu't 
time to look.’ 

It Huldah once got her hands fairly into the dough, 
there was where Eben’s bread would be, sure — 
while she measured the yeast, and scooped the ortho- 
dox hollow for it in the flour, and began tostir it in 
gently with her wooden spoon, he ventured with a fresh 


persistence, 

*** The folks out there in the front yard was tellin’ to- 

night about the moon lookin’ different to different 
ple; come here, Huldy, jest a minute, I want to 
ow how big you think it is. 

Lou great gander,’ exploded Huldah, at this very 
barefaced and absurd artifice. But she glanced out of 
the open window, nevertheless, up at the moon’s jolly 
diso, that laughed broadly down upon them botb, 
through door and casement, and laughed, Heavea knows, 
at the same moment, at how many others like them, of 
varied place and degree. 

They made it out,’ pursued Eben, not a whit 
abashed, ‘all the way from a cart-wheel to a tea-plate ; 
for my part, it look, as much as anything, like the 
b t meller pumkin t ever I sce.’ 

Jean find something that's enough like that, with - 
out goin’ to the moon to look for t.“ 

As pumpkins are not ordinarily abundant during the 
strawberry season, there was no resisting the conclusion 
that Huldah meant to be metaphorical, with a dash of 
personality. 

„Nos, Huldy! I'll give in that you're a plaguy 
smart girl, athout your goin’ on to hector me that way 
all night. See here! Do you b'lieve all them stars has 


got people in om like us?’ 
I guess the Lord’s got 
His bands full if they have.’ 


***T should hope not exactly. 
‘*Huldah would neither be drawn into sentiment nor 


te I ever see, this is the | bet 


t. 
Seems to me everything suits with you just now, 
down. 


from moonshine 
„(Ah, Huldah! that was a very badly-played card. 


to-nigh 


Eben had his trump all ready for that. He would have 
been more obtuse, otherwise, than ever yet Yankee 


Bat there is no | lover 


was. 
* Yen Huldy,“ and he came as close as the now 
very Vigaveasiy baay elbows would let him, and his 
voice lowered a tone, and deepened with true f 
that ed into homely expression, I'm pr tty 
suited | I only es A er og else was. Don’t 
*** vou think? ’—I hold that he was doing it clever 


be | now. He would have grown eloquent presently ; tru 


let them once get utterance, can be 

else. But there came an interru as usual, H 

was saved the necessity of . There came a 

— . 
Gayworthy, in gown ppers, a upon 

the upper step at the doorway. He held his hand a 

candle that had been blown out. 


and passion, 


— 


suitor 
I never come so nigh fetchin’ it afore. Now 
Lord knows when—I 


ve 
*** Darn it all,’ muttered 
2 it all to dew agin. 

over 

don't.“ —1. pp., 41—45. 
It is pleasant to find that after all, Eben does 
succeed in “fetching it”; and Huldy informs 
one of her mistresses of the result in the follow- 
ing characteristic terms, when hard pressed on 
the subject of a Babylonish bonnet on which she 
had set longing eyes: 

ou see,” she continued, besitatingly, I never 
oaleulated to live out all my life. I’ve had a real 
pleasant home here, that’s a fact ; and you an’ Rebecca, 
and Mis’ Vorse, an’ the doctor, has been just like my 
own folks to me. But everybody likes a little change 
of some kind now and then. and Ebenezer, he’s got to 
be so ridickleous—I don’t see’s there's any other way of 
pacifyin’ him; and so—I've muoh made up m 
mind—to get married, and try a little.” I., p. 124. 
The descriptive part of the story shows a keen 
relish for the natural charms of a region rich in 
striking and attractive features. The followin 
passage may serve at once to illustrate this, an 
to give a E of the kind of country in which 
the scene is laid: 

5 4 at this moment, on the brow of the long 
hill. stopped involuntarily. Below, lay such a 
ep te A A 
nearer wooded slopes were thinned and by 


cultivation, yet whose far horizon lines bristled every- 
set in the 


where with pioy forests, un untried ; 
— rr 8 
the hills, as almost in the bo 


’ she exclaimed, when she emerged | gathered, 


w—might have had a name 


the 
of musio and grandeur, held i serenely here, in a 
royalty of beauty, to touch the border of whose robe 
men might make weary pilgrimages.”—1i. pp. 61, 69. 
From what we have written, it will be seen that 
Hilbury“ life resembles in its general features 
what we have already been familiarised with b 
such stories as “Queechy,” and 
“Thurston.” It is what country life must 
largely be, among a people of innocent tastes, 
enjoying a good measure of “ creature comforts,’ 
with almost entire exemption from the curse of 
nury ; and deeply imbued with religious belief. 
e have before now expressed a wish for pic- 
tures of other phases of American life,—such as 
itis in New York, and the other great cities. 


Aud * . struggle which has so 
recently terminated, calling into play as it has 
done the deeper and more potent motives of our 
common nature, may be the means of elicitin 
portraitures of life in the States more full an 
comprehensive than any we yet But 
sketches like those contained in these volumes 
can never lose their interest, whatever addition 
may be made to the gallery to which the belong ; 
aud, if we mistake uot, “ The Gayworthys” will 
become au even greater favourite in this country 
than the ero stories to which we have re- 
ferred. We shall be heartily glad to receive 
from the same quarter fresh contributions to our 
library of home fiction. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE OA 
BRIDGE SHAKESPEARE,” Vol. yj* 
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th” is one of the plays of Shakespeare first 

ted in the folio of 1623 ; and it is uncertain 
at what date it was written or produced on the 
stage. Some editors have warmly contended 
that it is really earlier than the death of Elisa- 
beth, and that the lines to James, which all 
know so well— 


“ As when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden-phenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, 
So, from the sacred ashes of her honour 
Starlike shall he arise,” &c. 
—were subsequently introduced on its presenta- 
tion before the King. It seems probable, how- 
— — a 1 in ** * = the 
tatione mpany, referring e ter- 
“laude of K. Scary 8th,” that it was produced 
after James had ascended the throne—about 
1604-5. 
The text of this play presents many interesting 
ints for study, and invites critical conjecture. 
ere ia that “crux of the greatest magnitude” 
in the second scene of the third act, where 
Wolsey says to the King— 
do profess 
That for your highness’ I ever labour’d 
More mine own; am, have, and will be,— 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
Aud throw it from their soul,” &c. 


There have been no less than a score of con-| 20, 


jectures by men of name on this doubtful pas- 
one. The Cam Editors have all 
fully in a Note: and one feels am at the 
helplessness of the conjectures. Mr. Knight 

that we read “ that aim I have and will” 
—and the last word may be taken either as a noun 
or a verb, that aim and will I have,” or “ that 
“ aim I have and will have.” Mr. Singer conjec- 
tares—and Mr. Grant White adopts the conjec- 
ture—that the line should run, “ that I am true 
“and will be”; which he says, “ makes all con- 
„ gruous and clear.” But we incline to 

th the late Sydney Walker, that a line is dost, 
between the words it has been attempted to 
amend and the line beginning, Though all the 
“ world,” &c. 

A notorious passage is that (Act II. iii.) in 
whieh Anne Ballen of “that quarrel 
fortune“; which has horribly “ amended’ 
in various ways. To name but a few :—Hanmer 
has “that ler,” which is —551 od 
Jackson, .”’ which is worse; et, 
“that carle, ill- fortune — the emendation be- 
coming more aggravated ; Staunton, “ that 
“ squirrel, fortune —and never did this editor 
more surprise us; while it is reserved for Mr. 
Collier to sound the depths of common-place b 
reading the phrase, “that cruel fortune.” It 
seems to us that Mr. Lettsom and Mr. Keightley 
have succeeded no better in rearranging the 
words ; the former as “if that fortune’s quarrel 
“do divorce,” &c., and the latter as “if that 
“quarrel, by fortune, do divorce,” 4e. We 
stand by the unamended ; and think 
“that quarrel, fortune,” a truly Shakespeare- 


like mould of W and sufficiently plain 
while tical. In the same scene, it will be 
remem , Anne has protested, 

„By my troth and maidenhead, 

Iw not be a queen” : 


—and the Old Lady conversing with her has sug- 
gested, “‘ What think you of a duchess?” and 
Anne has replied, “‘ No, in truth” ; to which the 
Old Lady answers— 

Pluck of a little; 


1 would not be a young count in your way 

or more than blushing comes to” ; 

—on which first words Johnson has the por- 
tentous note, “ What must she pluck off? I 


“think we may better read ‘pluck up a little’— 
“ Pluck up / is an idiomatical expression for take 
‘courage.’ This is perhaps the most wonderful 
emendati en on record:—Johnson misses the 
whole meaning, which evidently is, “ Well, if 
“you will not be a queen, nor a duchess, let us 
“ abate the su tion a little—would you be a 
“ countess?” Only the slightest shade of excuse 
is to be made for men less eminent than Johnson, 
who have mistaken a live that immediately fol- 
lows :— 
In faith, for little England, 

You'd ventare an ling” : 
meaning, you'd venture to receive the ball, 
“ the distinction of royalty, as is evident from 
the line following—“ although there ‘long’d to 
*‘ the crown,” &e. And yet there have been men 
80 dense as to suggest as follows :— 


** You'd vent empalling” (/) 
ou’d venture an empalling as 


„ You'd venture an embalming ” (//) 
* You'd vonture an empaling” (///) i 


—and why not an embaling—or being “ packed 
“in a bundle 7?” 


In Act V. iv. of this play, the Porter and his 
Man converse, and there is “noise and tumult 


‘ks of u riotous crowd 
ners, which were the 


“within.” The man 
of “some forty 


“hind em, who delivered such a shower of 


“are able to endure.” On these words, prepos- 
terous old Sam Johnson (very venerable to us 
ee a ), writee—“ I suspect the Tribu- 
ation to have been a puritanical meeting-house 

“the limbs of — 8 I do not understand.” 
What! this “ trim rabble,” “fry of formication,” 
" oo — o’ th’ suburbs,” — — the fellows are 
speaking, compared to the audience at a puri- 
tanical meeting-house !—spiteful old Sam Bat, 
where is the humour of it? And yet, many have 
followed Johnson's lead; and have suspected 
Shakespeare of a hit at Puritans here. purely 
Mr. Staunton is more reasonable in suggesting 
that these are current names (“ Tribulation,” 
“limbs,”) for “ the long-shore , who are the 
dear brothers’ of ‘the Hope o' the Strand.” 
Perhaps, however, we can come nearer still. If 
we look at a panorama of London in Elizabeth's 
time,—say Aggas’s—we shall find that on Tower- 
hill are delineated, as then standing there, a 
old and a gallows ; and we suspect that “ the 


* tribulation of Tower-hill” is a cant name, first 
for the instrument of public execution, and then 
for “the audience” accustomed to assemble at 
the place. Look, now, across in the Limehouse 
direction, and you find the “ Bear-garden and 
the “Bull-ring”; where certainly would be 
found the fit companions for “ the truncheoners, 
“the Hope o’ the Strand,” with whom “the 
“ Limbs of Limehouse” are compared. And as 
we remember the word “ limber,” (pronounced 
limmer as a cant word for a rough, mauling, 
tearing fellow, we fancy the “limbes” of the 
folios may have been limbers; though it is 
likely enough to be correct, and is per- 
fectly intelligible, as it stands. It is hardly 

ible to believe that this phrase was amended 
y Steevens into the lambs of Limehouse” ! 


Besides Henry VIII.,“ the plays given in 
the sixth volume of the Cambri Shake- 
“speare,” now issued, are Troilus aud Cressida,” 
“Coriolanus,” and Titus Andronicus.” Two 
editions of “Troilus” a in quarto in 
1609 ; but prove upon close examination to differ 
only in the title-page and the introduction of a 

reface, while actually printed from the same 
orm. The editors have a right to describe 
themselves what has now been done for the text 
of this play. 

There are very remarkable discrepancies between 
the quarto and the folio text of this play, similar in 
character to those which are found on comparing the 
two texte of Richard III.“ Id the present case, how- 
ever, they are not nearly so frequent, nor, as a general 
rule, so important. Some of the most important have 
been mentioned specially in the notes at the end of the 

lay, and all the others recorded in the foot- notes. We 
in the folio several passages essential to the sense of 
the context which do not exist in the quarto, and which 
must, therefore, have been omitted by the negligence of 
a copyist or ter. On the other hand, we find some 
in the quarto not absolutely essential to the 
sense, though a decided im t to it, and quite in 
the author's manner, which either do not appear in the 
folio at all, or appear in a mutilated form. Sometimes 
the lines which are wrongly divided in the quarto are 
divided properly in the 2 vice versa ; in this 
point, however, the former ＋ more correct 
than the latter. The two texts differ in many single 
words: sometimes the difference is clearly owing to a 
clerical or R error, but in other cases it ap- 
pears to result from deliberate correction, first by the 
author himself, and secondly by some less skilful . 
The main ＋ be an editor must be to discriminate 
the one from the other, and in the first place to prefer 
the text of the folio, and in the second to re it in 
favour of the quarto. On the whole, we are of opinion 
that ths was printed from a transcript of the 
author's original MS., that this MS. was afterwards re- 
vised and slightly altered by the author bimself, and 
that before the first folio was printed from it, it 
bad been tampered with by another hand. Perhaps the 
corrections are due to the writer who did not shrink 
from prefixing to Shakespeare’s play a prologue of his 
own.” 

„ Coriolanus ” was first published in the folio : 
and the text is so evidently corrupt, that it 
offers a fine field to correctors and emendators ; 
although it has not attracted, apparently, so 
much of this sort of attention as other plays, 
“Titus Andronicus” exists in quarto of 1600; 
and the editors have bestowed great pains on 
recording its variations from the folio; which, 
however, has for its own peculiarity the intro- 
duction of a whole scene not found in the quarto, 


Achilles’ brooch bids me, shall I 1” and Achilles 
interjects, “ There's for 
o’ the Strand,” and of “a file of boys be- ie the humour, or the sa 


Patroclus.” What 


presented—that he is his follower, his hanger-on 
and one on whom Achilles for his convenience 
indolently rests, and 


Upon « lary bed the livelong 
a 
Breaks scarril jesta” >— * 


it will then seem much more like the ——_ 
humour of Thersi if we read, “I hold 
s A ae when Achilles’ breech bids me, shall 


If we wanted to make a collection of utter! 
absurd conjectural emendations, we should find 
a few pg ham gh AS Fo One 
there is of Mason's, that we cannot t here. 
“ The proud lord that bastes bis arrogance with 
his own seam,” he desired to read, bastes . . 
“... with hisown seum”: not knowing that 
this old word, seam, means grease, and is still 
the common people's word, in many districts, for 
lard. There is another, drawn by our editors 
from “‘ Notes and Queries” — they post- up 
conjectures that we are sure they have shaken 
their sides over as they set them down), and it 
is in that wonderful speech of Ulysses: 


Tu hath, lord, a wallet back, 
Wherein he po sine for Obivon — 
Those deeds 

pyr py yl ty ~ 


know this double conjecture 
the Cambridge 


tude”! We 
only by the note of 
Editors, but hope it was meant as 
ajoke. The os ;” instead of 
some such as “huge,” is certainly assail- 
able as weak and common; but it may be 
paralleled from and is like his 
sometimes too easy and movement. 


It was originally intended that this Cam 
Edition should be com in eight volumes ; 
but for the sake of not having the two yet re- 
maining to be published “ of unwieldy, almost 
0 — e, bulk,” it has been found neces- 
sary to make the work consist of nine volumes, 
instead of eight. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Doctrines of the Bible. A Oourse of Sermons. By 
ALEXANDER MOAUSLANE, Minister of Finsbury Chapel. 
Vol. I. (London: Elliot Stock. Glasgow: George 
Gallic). We fear this volume will not do much towards 
removing the prejudice generally felt against printed 
sermons. There is nothing here harsh or dull, bat on 
the contrary, much that is interesting, still, as it appears 
to us, thero is nothing sufficiently distinctive, vivid, and 
alluring, to win the attention in this age of books, or to 
keep that attention if won. There is no marked 
blemis!;, nor is there any manifest excellence. The 
sevora! (hemes are treated quietly, and each discourse 
flows }-icasantly and evenly on, as does a gentle stream 
on which the sun shines, and which no storm or rapid 
veres, Mr. McAuslane intends to give a series of ser- 
mons on all the doctrines of the Bible, as he considers 
that these doctrines cannot be taught with entire 
„ satisfaction unless all which the Bible says of each 
**doctrine be collected together, and ite teachings be 
presented in a systematic and complete manner.” This 
volume gives u first instalment of twenty-four sermons 
on the Characteristics and Inspiration of the Bible, the 
Holy Angels, the Origin of Sin, and the Material 
World. Mr. McAuslane ever keeps close to the Bible, 
his inquiry always la, What saith the Scripture?” 
and when he believes he hears the voice of the Infalli- 
ble Oracle, he sets all human notions aside as vain, 
The distinction between Revelation and Inspiration is 
clearly pointed out and insisted on; and on the dark 
question of the origin of sin, the ways of God with man 
are justified, and while righteousness and infinite good - 
ness are ascribed to the Creator, it is shown that the 
creature has wilfully perverted his ways in the misuse 
of the powers and the liberty givento him. These 
sermons are written in an easy and popular style. Oooa- 
sionally there is a looseness of construction, and not 
unfrequently words are used whose strict force is not 
regarded. At times too, assertions are made for which 


but, as is here justly said, “ agreeing too closely 
“in style with the main portion of the play to 
“ allow of the supposition that it is due to a dif- 
“ ferent author’’—whoever that author may be. 


There is one passage in “Troilus and Cres- 
* sida,” on A venture a word. Thersites 


there is no warrant,and whose effect is rather to provoke 
question than to strengthen the argument: thas, to 
enhance the worth of the Bible, it is said that one or two 
readings at the most is all that is given to the best of 
other books; again, that our sun had been shining all 
through the “scientific period,” ages before the six 


rails on Ajax and on Acbilles ; and Patroclus| days” of Genesis ;—that from Adam to the last- born 
says, “No more words, Thersites; peace! child not two human countenances have been alike ;— 
Thersites replies, I will hold my peace when! that heaven is far beyond the region of the fixed stars, 
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Mr. Ma uslane considers it aleo a mistake to regard 
„Cherubim as one of the designations of the angels. 
We can easily believe that to the church and congrega- 
tion of Finsbury Chapel, who were privileged to hear 
these sermons delivered, and to whom their minister 
now dedicates them, there will be seen and felt in them 
a beauty and power which the ordinary reader does 
not discover. 
An Essay on Future Punishment. By W. Sanatock, 
B.A., Senior Moderator, Gold and Silver Medallist of 
Trinity College, Dublin. (London: Longmans.) Mr. 
Sherlock firmly holds and powerfally argues that the 
fatare punishment of the lost will be everlasting. Out of 
the fulness of belief founded on Noripture, not out of the 
fulness of the heart, he speaks ; for as he says, ‘‘There are 
** some cases—and this is one—where a man, so far from 
„ desiring victory, would not unwillingly be vanquished. 
To prove the certainty of eternal punishment is la- 
** deed a sad triumph, achieved, in spite of feeling, over 
„ prostrate hope.” In the preface the author tells us he 
will bring forward only those arguments which are satis- 
factory to himself, and fairly and honestly moet those 
brought forward on the other side ; and we can say that 
very lucidly and strongly has he put his own argument -, 
and most fairly and honestly met those on the other 
side, Mr. Barlow, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
the writer of a recent essay on this subject ; 
Gregg, in his Creed of Christendom”; the 
writer of an article on the National Review”; 
and Froude, in his Nemesis of Faith,” are the chief 
opponents whom he meets and overthrows, As univer- 
nalists deny the principle of punitive justice, Mr. Sher- 
lock shows that even in this world the ends of justice 
in. punishment are not only reformatory and deterrent, but 
also punitive; much more, then, lis this principle likely 
to obtain hereafter. As the Annihilists object chiefly 
to the degree or daration of the penalty, Mr. Sherlock 
shows that the punishment is not for the sinful act, but 
fot the siofal character ; that it will follow by way of 
natural consequence ; that it will never end, because the 
lost will never cease to sin ; that there cannot be any 
hope of reformation of those who have"refused God's 
mercy in this life, because certainly the sinner will not 
then be a more easy subject of reformation,' nor will the 
clroumstances in which he will be placed be more con- 
ducive to his amendment. There is an interesting chap- 
ter on the fate of the heathen. The author is inclined 
to think, with Augustine, Stier, and Alford, that the 
“spirits in prison,” to whom Christ went and 
** preached,” are the heathen, idiots, and all those who 
ia this life never heard the Gospel, toall of whom in the 
after state the work of Christ will be“ made known, and 
pardon and the favour of God will be offered. Mr. 
Sherlock grasps his whole subject with a powerful hand, 
and deals with his opponents with the courtesy of a 
Christian gentleman. 

John Wesley's Theology ; thé Principle of ite Vitality, 
and its Progressive Stages of Development. A Leotare. 
By Ropsrt Brown. (London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.) This lecture was composed for delivery on be- 
half of the funds of a new Wesleyan chapel, and is pub- 
lished by request of the audience. Mr. Punshon, a 
short time since, gave a lecture on The Life and Times 
‘of Wesley.” Mr. Brown here proposes to analyse 
Wesley’s mind, examine his religious opinions, and show 
how the young clergyman became the great preacher of 
the people, and the founder of anew sect. The vital 
principle of Wesley’s theology the author shows to be 
his constant appeal to the conscience, as he believed that 
it was in vain to preach the gospel to men whose con- 
sciences were not aroused ; and that unless the conscience 
were kept awake after conversion, there could be no 
true faith in Christ. The stages of development are 
three. The first extends to the time when Wesley 
underwent what he calls his conversion ; the second, to 
the period when the doctrine of assurance became 
thoroughly matured in his mind; the third, to the time 
when he gave publicity to his sentiments on the doctrine 
of Christian perfection. Mr. Brown writes with a 
practised hand, his style is vigorous and clear, and he 
has succeeded in giving an interesting view of the pro- 
gress of a master mind. 


The Star of Poland, with other Scenes and Sketches 
from History. By Manta E. Cartow. author of Popu- 
lar Entomology,” Ke. (London: William Freeman.) 
From the history of almost every country in Europe 
some tale of the olden time is taken, and here vividly 
narrated. Fifteen pictures of the chivalry, the romance, 
the sins and the sorrows of the days long gone by are 
presented tous. Hedwig, Queen of Poland, shines as a 
star. The horrors of St. Bartholomew and df the French 
Revolution are shown; William Tell and Gustavus Vasa 
strike for liberty; the Dogo of Venic» marries the 
Adriatic ; the lovely Isle of Scio is wasted by the Turk- 
ish scimitar ; and the Spaniards stragg'e with the Moors 
in deadly fight. These sketches are intended chiefly to 
illustrate female character, and were originally written 
for a village miscellany. We ara sure oar young friends 
would have great delight in reading them. 

4 Compendium of Domestic Medicine: aud Com- 
panion to the Medicine Chest. By Jonx Savory. 
Seventh Edition. (Churchill and Sons.) The object 
of the author is to supply a practical guide for unpro- 
fessional persone in cases of emergency, and in the treat- 
ment of the more trifling ailments that do not demand 
the assistance of a physician. In preparing the seventh 
edition, it has been necessary to make many important 


additions and corrections, for the sake of bringing under 
notice the new remedial agents that e within 
a few years has sufficiently tested to establish their 
valae. The account of the properties and doses of 
medicines is the best we know that has been written in 
popular and not scientific language; and the brief de- 
scriptions of the symptoms and treatment of diseases 
are very intelligible and comprehensive. The Appendix 
on Cod-liver Oil has not been exceeded in practical ser- 
vioeableness by any other publication on the purity and 
administration of that invaluable curative agent. To 
families living in the country, at a distance from medical 
advice,—to persons on » long voyage, or travelling 
amongst people of a strange speech,”—to colonists, 
and many other classes, not forgetting clergymen and 
visitors of the poor, this book may be of the highest 
service, in directing the use of the remedies employed 
by orthodox medicine. 

The Hebrew Scriptures. In Three Vols. Vol. I. 
Translated by Samugt Suakrz. (Whitfield and Co.) 
Mr. Sharpe is well known as „ learned writer, an 
Egyptologer, a translater of the New Testament, and an 
‘annotator of the Historic Books of the Old. His new 
tran-lation of the Hebrew Scriptures will be received 
with the respect due to his scholarship and his literary 
position. But we believe most persons accustomed to 
such studies will feel no little doubt as to the real use- 
fulness of the work. The great aim is to show in the 
„Text, by greater exactness, those peculiarities which 
„% others have been content to point out in Notes and 
** Commentaries,” and especially to throw light on 
ancient manners and customs, on geography and anti- 
quities, by the accurate rendering of the original terms. 
But all that is really new and strongly marked in this 
new version consists of the very matters which, because 
extremely debateable, and still unsettled amongst those 
who are best acquainted with the niceties of Hebrew, 
should not have been introduced into a text for the 
common people, but should still have appeared in Notes 
and Commentaries only. Several of the special features 
of the book are useful, others are open to exception. 
The second or explanatory translation given in many 
instances may be very exact, but is the proper subject 
of a note; so, also, the adduction of the more usual 
names of countries or persons having peculiar denomina- 
tions in the Hebrew. The introduction of stars, to 
mark broken sentences,” or worde wanting,” is but 
a summary way of asserting what, if real, is but the re- 
sult of a delicate criticism. Still, Mr. Sharpe's volume 
will be numbered amongst usefal aids to the study of 
the Old Testament by those who collect English works 
in that department. 

The Handbook for the Man of Business. (F. Pitman.) 
The author, himself an experienced man of business, has 
sought to produce a book of condensed and trastworthy 
information on all matters connected with the conduct of 
commercial affairs. A very brief introductory chapter 
on the importance and honourable character of com- 
**meroe” leads on to the topics which may be compre- 
hended under the following heads:—The Entering on 
Basiness (Capital, Premises, Landlord and Tenant, 
Partnership, Ke. &.); Qualifications for a Man of 
Business; The Purchase of Goods (Markets, Contracts, 
Orders, &c.); Arrangement of Stock; The Selling of 
Goods (Marking, Rate of Profit, Credit System, and 
many more); Business Assistants ; and Money Matters, 
including Bookkeeping, Banking, Investment, &. 
There are added Suudty Useful Lists and Tables,” 
including, most serviceably, the words and phrases in 
Latin and French that are frequently employed in oom- 
merce, with foreign moneys in British value, &c, 
Throughout the work the author blends with his infor- 
mation the observations and pithy counsels of one 
accustomed to commerce and the world; and while his 
book will be valuable in every shop and counting-house, 
it is particularly adapted to be of service to a young 
man on his first entrance on business life, in directing 
his early efforts and stimulating to industry and care- 
fulness. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


There is nothing very attractive, in the way of novelty, 
or very remarkable for immediate interest, in the maga- 
sines of the montb. 


Perbaps Fraser has the article that will be most inte- 
resting to those who read thoughtfally on politics; in 
the shape of a discussion of various schemes of Parlia- 
**meotary Reform,” with a view to determine the 
“true mode of proc eding.“ The writer declares 
against the “democratic reformers,” who, he says, dis- 
guise or modify it as they may, bold that the mere 
numerical majority of the people shall select the majority 
of the House of Commons, and thus virtually rule. It 
is protested that this is not the true mode; and 
that nine-tenths of the s‘rength of the nation, its pro- 
perty, thought, education, and social influence, belong 
t» the camp of ‘eclectic reformers,” who would give 
the working classes a fair share in the representation, by 
way of rendering representation just, complete, and per- 
fect. The frequent argument is relied on, that there 
are multitudes of our labouring classes, peasants 
‘“‘utterly ignorant, artisans utterly brutal, who know 
„nothing and care nothing about politics, who could 
“bring nothing but brute force to bear upon political 


‘* struggles, and on whom it would be simply a monstrous 


** sin and folly to confer the franchise ” ; while it is fully 
admitted that some of the 
„more in accordance than at present with the claims of 
property and population, must be conceded”; and at 
the same time ‘‘that the higher order of education is 
entitled to, and ought for the good of the State to 
** possess, a greater weight in public affairs.” Mr. Mill’s 
naked scheme of an educational franchise is discussed ; and 
is rejected for the extraordinary reason, that, if our edu- 
cational efforts are crowned with success, half-a-century 
will even under this scheme bring about universal suf- 
trage ! which, it seems, is now and ever to be 
Lord Grey's suggestions are commended for “* philo- 
“‘sophy and ingenuity”; but itis held that a solution of 
the Reform problem is not to be sought in the direction 
they indicate. Mr. Hare’s plan, too, is skilful and 
„philosophie“; but it is rather suited to some new 
estate and ideal constituency”: as it ‘* presupposes a 
far more select and educated constituency than ours is, 
or for many long years is likely to be,”—a somewhat 
see-saw reason taken along with that alleged against Mr. 
Mill. The plan of plural voting is favoured ; but is 
supposed to have invincible difficulties of management. 
To Mr. Walter Bagehot's scheme, for transferring seats 
from incousiderable boroughs to great manufacturing 
capitals, and there, and there only, lowering the fran- 
chise so as to admit the artisan class, the writer gives in 
„ most cordial adherence.” We are astonished !|— 
this, the most arbitrary, unjust, and incomplete of all 
contrivances, is a favourite plan with a writer who more 
than once talks of what is philosophic, on the ground 
that it does—what it certainly does not—“‘jast what is 
“required, and no more.“ But the practical solution, 
on the whole, is to be sought by a series of contrivances 
to give every man the franchise who in any way has 
** given or can give proof or presumption of the posses- 
„gion of electoral qualifications,”—and these are indi- 
cated, property of a certain amount, in whatever form it 
may exist, education, from that of a graduate down to 
a certificated attendance at a mechanics’ institution,— 
and the attainment of a position of authority and trust, 
even as low as that of foteman of fellow-workmen. It 
is obvious that this writer will not draw the new Reform 
Bill; although he has unquestionably much reason to 
say at least this, that public opinion sets in the direction 
of an ample provision, directly or indirectly, for the 
representation of minorities, under any new measure of 
Reform.—An article in this same number on Religious 
Toleration, treats the subject from the ill-defined 
Fraser point of view, but very ably, both as to its his- 
torical and argumentative aspects. Itis, however, prac- 
tical to the extent chiefly of advocating a present policy 
towards Romanism, and on the Irish Church question. 
Blackwood on The Late Elections,” is more subdued 
in tone than in late assaults on the Liberal party and 
on Mr. Gladstone, and, although unable to point trium - 
phantly, as was predicted, to the “‘great Conservative 
“reaction,” endeavours to persuade itself and its 
readers that there is no cause whatever for despon- 
**dency,” and that Lord Palmerston can by no means 
depend on the adherence of the new Liberals who are 
counted as increasing his majority. Very likely,—but 
are the fortunes of Toryism any better for that? We 
are glad to see that Blackwood abandons the mild and 
persuasive word Conservative,” and plainly says, *‘ Let 
us get a Tory Ministry in office again,”—and then we 
shall see what a wondrous change will follow.” The 
“London Art-Season” is attractive; Cornelius 
O'Dowd” is clever and impertinent as usual; and 
“* Piccadilly,” Part VI., contains an abominable carica- 
ture of drawing-room religious meetings, conceived in a 
spirit of hostility to missions, which, though a carica- 
ture and an abominable one, may suitably rebuke some 
things tolerated by the religion of fashion. The con- 
tinuations of Sir Brooke Fosbrooke” and of Miss 
** Marjoribanks,” make the number one of the pleasantest 
supplies of fiction for the month. 


In Macmillan, Mr. Ladlow gives us the first part of 
A Gallery of American Presidents,” extending, thus 
far, from Washington to Van Buren ; and the future 
portraits will be awaited with lively interest by those 
who make acquaintance with the vigorous and trathful 
sketches of the present number. Mr. Dalton’s “ Here- 
ditary Talent and Character” might well supply us 
with several extracts ; and the subject is carried forward 
in this second paper, not only so as to gratify curiosity, 
but to carry weighty practical conclusions, of which, we 
protest, the theological one at the close is false. Pro- 
fessor Cairnes discusses, with perfect mastery of the 
whole subject, the question of The Negro Suffrage,” 
and holds that the Radical party in the States has been 
guided by true political wisdom in taking ite stand 
against the principle of caste in politics, Mr. Cupples 
delights us with a fine descriptive paper, breathing of 
the mountain and the heather, on Scotch Deer- 
‘** hounds” ; but Mr. Earle’s From Bristol to Caerleon” 
is of very tepid interest—a sort of Walter-White-and- 
water paper. 

The Cornhill gives us a capital article on Old Elec- 
**tion Days in Ireland,” from which we extract the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

*“* IRISH ELECTIONS SIXTY YEARS 400. 


These encounters alternated fro 
One of the saddest occurred in the — 1808, in 4 


tion with the polling at Wexford. It 
noticed by Sheridan’s biographers that — 


date for 


exford in that year. He was, however, only 
name was put up, but he did not 


nominally so ; 


Ava. 16, 1865. 
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of | results as little remunerative to the 


er been given, taken, or understood. 
malice between them; but what was thea 
called ‘honour’ had been wounded, and when such 
had been done it was always repaired 7. 

The two friends fired, Colelough 


matter,’ 

harmed in body, had received such a mental shock at 
seeing his friend lyin stark dead on the turf, that he 
was more to be pitied than the poor fellow be had so 
swiftly and — slain. Assuredly, his condition 
was worse than that of the dead man, for he speedily 


the world and sunlight altogether, and the 
s mind unhappily perished long before the natural 
death of her body.” 


Those who know nothing of the German Baths, of 
the gambling-tables, and the mysteries of Trente et 
Quarante and Rouge et Noir, will read with some 
curiosity the paperon ‘‘ Homburg”; and we believe it is 
quite certain that Roulette” was never so described to 
the uninitiated as in the following passage, which recalls 
to us the rooms” in which we have eagerly and sadly 
watched the play“ of the infatuated :— 


** ROULETTE. 


„This is the roulette table. The machine comprises 
a fixed sunken basin, nelled midway down with a 
os in * — y od aa — bottom a the —— 
separate from revolves at the motion 
imparted by the croupier when he turns the lever fixed 
in its centre. This portion of the machine is divided 
into thirty-seven small compartments, alternately red 
and black, and numbered from zero to thirty-six. hen 
the game begins, the croupier turns the lever — 
and thus sends the ball spinning round in the groove in 
a direction opposite to that in which the numbers re- 
volve. Presently the ball, losing the momentum re- 
quired to keep it in the groove, drop: to the lower part 
of the machine, which retains its rotatory motion for a 
longer period. Here it is hustled and jumped about 
against the divisions separating the figures, until, finally, 
it lights in the numbered space between some two of 
them, which decides the result of the 22 Observe 
retly three 
colamns of twelve 1 — each, coinciding with those 
osed in squares like those of a 
ess-board, and so arranged t 
horizon across the three columns, not longitudinall 
down their length. The zero ocou a space by itself 
at the head of the column ; y, right and left of 
the numbers, a lined space divided into three sections ; 
those to the right presenting respectively a red diamond 


t the sequence runs 


the green 
the words — os manque; thirdly, at end of 
the removed from the machine, another 
a few inches in breadth, subdivided at its 
left extremities into three small squares. 
roulette table. The choice of chances is 
can play on any one or any quantity of 
by placing a stake on each of those you 
sorbeapoctied aumber to tr inte whieh the ball 
num a 1 the 

ou become entitled to thirty-five times the 
amount of the stake upon it. Or you may play asingle 
stake upon any two contiguous res by placing it on 
the line separating the one from the other. In the event 
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between two sequences. To make the meaning Dlainer : 
ou see that the numbers 1, 2, 3, form the t series 
ing their respective columns, divided by a horizontal 

line from 4, 5, 6, which follow in the second rank. To 
stake on the first sequence it would be necessary to place 
a coin so that one of it lay inside the square occupied 
by the 1 or the 3, and the other half outside the line 
defining the space allotted to the numbers. To retain the 
sequence of six, while half the coin must still be outside 
the boundary line, the other must cover the point of 
contact of this last with the line separating 1, 2, 3, from 
4,5, 6. A successful coup on the sequence of three 
entitles to eight, on the sequence of six to five times the 
amount staked. The three smaller squares at the end of 
the table are termed severally the places of Le premier 
douze,’ ‘ Le douze de milieu,’ aed ‘Le douze dernier.’ 
By placing a stake in the first you back the twelve num- 
bers from one to twelve inclusive, the second represents 
those from thirteen to twenty-four, the third, the re- 
maining twelve numbers from twenty-five to thirty-six. 
Should any one of the numbers in thedouze you play 
* win, you become entitled to twice the amount 
your e. You may, if you prefer it, back any 


one of the longitudinal columns of twelve figures, the’ 


a of success is the 7 
cancy of the red and green 
when the number declared 
when the reverse is the case, (to pass) is suc- 
cessful when the declared number is included in the 
last half of the numbers, and has passed the middle 
number eighteen. Manque (to miss) when it falls 
short of, or only attains to the middle number. 
Whenever zero is declared the bank takes every 
= ye the 1 except it; bee those on the 
colours on pair, impair, passe, mauque are 
placed in aden, end played for in the same pe as 
when a refait occurs at Trente et eb and with 
yer. 


* Recollections of Crime ani Criminals in China” 


ts in 
n the 
even 


ied, is a strange and in some respects startling paper. The 


inexhaustible subject, ‘‘ Dante,” has once more a bio- 
graphical and literary treatment that ought not to perish 
as a magazine article. ‘*‘ Etna in Eruption” and Au- 
‘*drea Ferara” are the other articles additional to the 
continued scories. 


The Eclectic is chiefly literary this month: —“ John 
“Clare,” his Life and Poems, treated with much taste 
and insight; ‘* Palgrave’s Arabia,” and Mr. Hunt’s 
Popular Romances of Western England,” suitably re- 
viewed; and the theological articles, Pusey’s Daniel,” 
and Campbell's Popery,” the closing sentence of the 
latter being, in our opinion, largely untrue :—‘* We seem 
„to be nationally benighted and doomed; we have lost 
„the prescription for extending: Protestantism, aud 
**Popery has hers, for increasing the number of her 
faithful ones, in full and active preparation.” 


The Christian Spectator has good and jast and liberal 
papers on Mr. Maurice and M. Renan,” aod Mr. 
Stuart Mill's Works”; the former doing justice to Mr. 
Maurice's thoughts and aims iu a discriminating manner, 
but freely exposing his general weaknesses, and his 
special failure in attempting an answer to Renan’s dif- 
ficulties, The question is proposed by another writer in 
this number: Are local synods of our Churches desir- 
“able? and the affirmative is maintained. We hope to 
see the matter further discussed. The Trilogy on the 
** General Election” can hardly be named here but with 
perfect sympathy, yet we can say no more. The Spec- 
tator is varied, interesting, and vigorous. 


Good Words draws Mr. Buchanan into its list of con- 
tributors with a sweet love poem”; and no other than 
the philosopher and theologian, Henry Rogers, treats of 
Railway Accidents and chief Securities Against Them ”; 
while Mr. Ludlow writes earnestly ok President Lin- 
** ooln, judged by his own words.“ These are the chief 
papers, additional to those continued from former num- 
bers; and amongst the latter we must name with em- 
phatic praise the editor's Jerusalem,“ with its many 
illustrations and excellent panoramic views. 


The Musical Monthly, in recent numbers, has for its 
features, A Dream,” a melody for the pianoforte by 
Mrs. Joseph Robinson, and an original copyright Song. 
In literary character—still the same. 


ERRATA IN LAST NumBer.—P. 649, col. 2, middle— 
for He has got to learn,” read He has yet to learn; 
for learning them to make those haunts Aer home,” 
read ‘luring . . . their.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue Reorstrry 1x Lamperu.—lIo the parish of 
Newington the electoral register will be much more 
complete in the ensuing than it has been in the 

ear. A thousand names of householders are 

y the overseers. As the right of voting is conceded 
to the occapiers of compounded houses, the suffrage 
in this division of Lambeth is literally a household 
suffrage.—South London Chronicle. 

ReMissions oF CAPITAL Sentexce.—The capital 
sentence in the case of Thomas Cockcroft, convicted 
at the present Leeds assizes of the murder of his 
sister by blows and kicks, arising out of a quarrel 
between them, has been commuted to penal servitude 
for life, on the recommendation of the presiding 
jadge. H convicted at the recent York 42 6 
of murder at Middlesbro’, has also been respited until 
the further signification of her Majesty's pleasure, 

Tue INDIAN WAR IN AmERICA.—Every Western 
mail brings us intelligence of the intention of all the 
Indians along the border to unite in a war sgainst 
the whites. Nearly every tribe, from the Canada 
line to the Gulf, is in the league, and the object is 
revenge for the massacre of the Cheyennes. Several 
columns of Federal troops, principally in Minnesota, 
are advancing against the Lodians, and the war has 
actually begun. The overland telegraph line to San 
Francisco has been cat, and there is a report that the 
mail stages no longer run. On July 25, 1,000 Lodians, 
of the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Blackfeet tribes, 
attacked a telegraph station fifty miles west of Fort 
Laramie. The garrison nambered less than 200, but, 
being securely posted in a blockhouse, succeeded in 
driving the Indians off after a ouonflict of two days’ 
duration, Thirty-three whites were killed and 
wounded. The Indians retreated west, along the 
telegraph road, destroying the line, and declaring 
that they would now fight the whites for all time. 
The War Department is alarmed at the state of 
affairs, and large bodies of troops are already on the 
way to defend the border against Indian raids, It 
is estimated that there are 320,000 Indians in the 
western tribes. 
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past. 
The Inder, the organ of the Southern Oonfederaoy 
says in ite impression of 1— * This 


racy. 

Admiral Fitsroy spent about 6,000/. of his private 
fortune in his seal for science, and died 4.500“. in 
debt, of which Government has engaged to pay 3,000/, 
Subscriptions are being raised for a testimonial to the 
widow and family. 

A young fellow, the son of an eminent dancing- 
master, applying to a friend as to what trade or 
profession it would be best tor him to pursue, was 
enewered, “ I think you cannot do better than follow 
the steps of your father.” 

“I shall be at home next Sunday night,” a young 
lady remarked, as she followed her beau to the door 
who seemed to bo somewhat wavering in his attach- 


, ed, * 
sert,’ may rest assured that her contribution will 
“not be crowded out by press of other matter. 
American Paper. 

The Derry Standard records an act of manificence 
on the part of the late Mr. James Brooke, of Brooke- 
hill, mear Londonderry. He has ueathed the 
whole of his property, 0,000. to 15, , to esta- 
Mer 

The West Sussex Gasette reports the discovery of 
the bones of a daughter of the Danish King Canute, 
traditionally known to have been buried in Bosham 
Church. remains appeat to be those of a child 
not more than five years old. 

A teacher w to explain to a little girl the 
maonet in which a lobster coasts ite shell when it has 
outgrown it, said, What do you do when you have 
outgrown your clothes? You throw them aside, 
don’t you?” “Ob, no!” replied the little one, 
we let out the tucks! ” 

CHRONOLOGY OF ENGLAND'S CROWN, 
Two Willi Henry, Henry, 1 
John, Hal, three Edwarde, Richard, sites Hele quick, 
Two Edwards, Dick, two Harrys, aud a N 
Mary, Deas, James, aud Charlies, who lost 
Charles, James, Will, Ann, four 
And Queen Victoria, who is reigning 
, Duri — thunderstorm, which visited Lon- 
on on Thursday evening, a man on a barque in the 
Thames was endeavouring to splice a rope in the rig- 
ging when he was struck by lightning, and fell dead 
on the deck. A man named Brockford, li in the 
Seven Dials, was struck blind by the ligh and 
two persons at Walworth received injuries. 

Frivo_ous Patents.—A tion has recently 
been filed at the Patent Oifice for improvements in 
boiling eggs. This was shortly afterwards followed 
by a potent for a machine for removing the tops from 
* N to eating them. We hope next week 
to be able to anaounce that a patent has been secured 
by somebody's for sucking the above 
delicacies.— A jos’ Magasine. 

Discovery oF 4 Mastexpigoz oF RarnAT.— 
The official Venice Gazette contains some interesting 
details relative to the disoovery of a 22 7 
Raphael, known uoder the name of Madonna di 
Loreto, for a long time missing. This painting, when 
purchased lately at Mantua from a second-hand 
clothesman, was covered with a thick coat of dust, 
which concealed the figures on the canvas. When 
cleaned it proved to be a ting of exquisite 
beauty, and Professor Blase, ® minute exemina- 
tion, declared it to be not only an original ra 
bat one of the best preserved productions of that 
great master. 

A Sacagp Reric.—The Pall Mall Gazette recently 
raised a great hubbub about the demolitionof the steps 
leading to Dr. Pritchard's house by relic-hunters. But 
we commend to the attention of our clever contempo- 
rary a far nobler relic than a piece of dirty saudstone. 
Yesterday we were privileged to handle, carefully 
wrapped in sgft paper, a piece of cheese, found the 
Other day in the gorge pantry! We did not 
observe the print of the doctor's teeth in the crumb, 
but this is not to be wondered at if we assume, as we 
may safely, that the delicatemorsel is the identical 
piece which caused one of the servant-girls to vomit 
alter tasting it. Before this nice tit-bit is a week 
older, we have no doubt it will command a high price 
in the relic market.— Glasgow Post. 


A Lions at LanGs.—Le Nord states that on 
the evening of Saturday last a lioness at the Antwerp 
Zoologicsl Gardens broke out of ite cage through a 
part which gave way, aud bounded into the gardens 
with a loud roar, The visitors were seized with a 
sort of stupor, aud remained fixed to the ground 
where they stood, # circumstauce which perhaps 
saved them, for the lioness, which would probably 
have been excited by exclamations, began to prome- 
uade the gardens peacefully with a dignified air, 
trusting, doubtless, to ite cubs fullowing, bat — 
did not stir. The terror of the crowd continued, 
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returning to its cage, was securely shut 1 Thus 
terminated the disagreeable scene, which had con- 
tinued about a quarter of an hour. 
Tas Vacanizs or Fasutox.— Fashion is sadly 
s. Every middle-aged man experi in 
horse-dealing must recollect that twenty-five years ago 
grey was the colour most in request. One of tho 
incipal job-masters owned none but grey horses; 
— famous posting stables were exclusively 


filled with and an additional 5/. used to be 
charged for ear’s hire of a grey coach-horse. Now, 
nobody will either hire or purchase a grey, save at s 


reduced price. Twenty-five years ago red-haired 
women were at a decided discount. Everybody 
laughed and sneered at them. Nobody would marry 
them. Now, as we are informed by a writer in Al 
the Year Round, they are so eagerly inquired for in 
the marriage market, that even mature spinsters of 
that colour, for whom there were “no inquiries” in 
their earlier days, find no difficulty in seouring very 
eligible husbands on most favourable terms as to settle- 
ment and pio-money.— Pall Mall Gatette. 


Domestio PerPiexitiss.—A correspondent of the 
Drawer is involved in domestic perplexities. He 
writes :— I got acquainted with a young widow, who 
lived with her stepdaughter in the same house. I 
married. My father fell, shortly after it, in love with 
the ughter of my wife, and her. My 
wife became the mother-in-law and also the daughter- 
in-law of my own father; my wife's ter is 
my step-mother, and I am the step- r of my 
mother-in-law. My step-mother, who is the step- 
daughter of my wife, has a boy, he is naturally my 
step-brother because he is son of my father and of my 
step-mother ; but because he is son of my wife's step- 
daughter, so is my wife the grandmother of the little 
boy, and I am the grandfather of my stop-brother. My 
wife has also a boy ; my mother is consequently 
the step-sister of my boy, is also his grandmother, 
because he is the child of ; and my father 
is the brother-in-law of my son, use he has got his 

for a wife. Iam the brother of my own 
son, who is the son of my stepmother. I am the 
brother-in-law of my mother, my wife is the sunt of 
her own son, my son is the of my father, 
and I am my own grandfather. Harper Maga- 
wine. 


Nornine To Eat.—Many very worthy persons 
are just now on the quarrel with their victuals. 


They read in the newspapers of the prevalence of 
d and though they have perfect confi- 
dence in the y and prescience of the batober, 


et, in spite of themselves, they almost wish that 
Bab — could be dispensed with, and peaceable 
terms made with the vegetarians for 4 season of 
abstinence. But this train of thought receives 3 
check and a rebuff when, in the next perusal of the 
paper, it is ascertained that 6 few cases of cholera 
have ooourred, and that diarrbas is rather prevalent ; 
for here ia a warning against consuming such few 
articles of diet as are really attractive in the vegeta- 
rian bill of fare. The ruddy and juicy fruite which 
used to follow the sirloin, and would now take the 
place of the knightly joint, must be banished with it, 
aod the respectable citizeo, instead of vs oom- 
fortably, must come forth in sackcloth ashes, 
and chalk upon the pavement the dreadfal word 


„starving.“ If we are really ioular, there is 
4 et now to be obtained for a plein 
man’s Toner. Imon is going out of season: 


oysters are lean and dear, lamb is old, mutton not 

ime, beef is to be , custards are forbidden, 

of the danger of using milk ; and, of course, 

every made dish or pudding needing suet has lost 
confidence. 


all to me pee N agg het 
plam grape ; there us bu 
1. 1. . and “ , end we must wash them 


dowa with other liquors milk or water, which 
are both unfit for dietetic purposes. C . 
Antiquity or Man.—We gave about a fortnight 
ago an account of a communication presented to the 
Academy of Sciences by M. de Vibraye, in which he 
addaces reasons for not admitting the flints of Pres- 
signy-le-Grand to be the remains of a great gun-flint 
manufactory, and for adopting, on the contrary, the 


opioion that a great manufactory of flint implements 
existed on the spot at a time not far remote from the 
riod, Last week M. E. Robert took 


quaternary 

up the subject again in a paper addressed to the 
Academy of oniog with some remarks 
about the quarries of St. Prest, near where 
a large number of bones of the elephant, rhi 

and other pechydermata, had been found. He states 
that, after a minute examination, he has been unable 
to fiod on these bones the slightest mark, except such 
as had been uoed by the stroke of the pickaze 
or shovel in bringing them out. Some, indeed, might 
have been caused by the violent rolling of pyroma- 
ohous flints over them, The bones, moreover, had 
not been found in a sandy, but in a soil ; aod 
our author expresses eu at findi o ground, 
aud certain caverns at Léves, nearly covered or filled 
with the above-mentioned flinta, all lutinated 
together with a kind of reddish clay, containing much 
hydrate of manganese, M. Robert contends that all 
the supposed marks of instruments observed on fossil 
bones must have been produced by the rolling of 
broken flints driven forwards by the elements. He 
seeme to forget, however, that some of those mark, 
were actually representations of animals, and other 


to 
good gun-flints out of the particular 


and well-known objects, But, on the other 


a 


so abundant there. As this quality did not answer 
the expectations of the workmen, they desisted, and 
went to the neigbouring departments to find a sort 
of stone more applicable to their purpose. —Galig- 
nant. 

FLowErRS 1n Beprooms.—Few scieotilic trifles 
have been more battled about than the effects of 
plants on the atmosphere of rooms. Flowers in 
your room! Dreadful! (says the one party) jast 
walk the first thing to-morrow — into a green- 
house that has been closed all night, and see how 
you like it.“ Well,” says the other, “ I alwayshave 
a plant or two in my bedroom; and I think they do 
good.” From a paper recently read in Paris, it 
would appear that, as was in the old tale of the 
chameleon, 

They both are right, and both are wrong. 

The green leaves absorb carbonic acid and give oat 
oxygen, the flowers do the reverse, The action of 
flowers on the atmosphere appears to be very much 
the same as that of the langs of animals, and is the 
more or less intense according to the groater or less 
vitality of the flowers. Bads, like children, give 
out more carbonic acid for their size than fully de- 
veloped flowers, and require more oxygen; s2entless 
flowers are less ‘‘actire” than those witn a strong 
perfame. The amount of oxygen ovasumed and 
carbonic acid evolved is almost the same in light as 
in darkness ; but it is increased by raising the tem- 

The stamens and pistils, the most vital 
parts of the flower, consume most oxygen and pro- 
dace most carbonic acid: by removing them you 
diminish the flower’s power of doing mischief. Hence 
of course the doable flowers,” in which nearly all 
the reprodactive organisation has been turned into 
petals, are the most harmless; while plants with 
more leaf than flower may be safely kept in sitting 
or sleeping rooms, nay, may even help to parify foul 
atmospheres. In sick rooms their moral effect, so to 
speak, on the patient is often surprising. — Tie 
Reader. 


Honey Plarhet and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The Funds have shown increased dulness, and foreign 
securities have also continued to fall heavily. Consols 
were last quoted to-day at 894 } for money aod 8)} J for 
September account. 

There has been a sufficiont demand for discount to 
justify the recent advance made by the directors of the 
Bank of England. 

Mesers. Travers and Sons’ circular contains some re- 


marks upon the solid commerce of the country, of which | 


thefsubstance is, that notwithstanding the unintertupted 
dulness of our market reports, the trade of the country 
is more prosperous than ever. This is not only borne out 
by the actual trade returns, the state of the labour 
market, and the amount of currency in the hands of the 
public, but it was to have been anticipated as the result 
of the breaking down of the legal shackles that pre- 
vented the association of persons on the principle 
of limited liability,” and the removal of those restraints 
at a time when all the energies of the country were most 
required to be exerted, owing to the suddenness of the 
American crisis. The fall in the prices of securities is in 
a great measure owing to the fact of large dividends be- 
ing obtained out of safe trading investments. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesday, Aug. 9. 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


«+ £27,995,060 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities .. 38,694,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,345,060 


Notes issued 


427,995,060 £27,995, 030 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Oap!ital 214,553,000; Government Securi- 
eee eee 3,517,879 ee £10,384, 200 
Public Deposits 5,264. 70% Other Securities .. 21,941,857 
Other Deposits .... 14,688,181/ Notes „ 5,972,930 
Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 878,430 
eee eee ee ee 653,527 
£38,577,326 £38 577,326 


W. MILLER, Chief Cashier. 


Obituary. 


Sin BNJAuMN Heywoop, BARr., died at his re- 
sideace, Claremont, Pendleton, on Friday afternoon, 
in his 72nd year. The deceased Baronet came of an 
old and honourable family, whose name he well 
sustained. In the troublous times of 1662 two of 
his ancestors maintained their principles at the cost 
of their cures, and were among the ministers ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity. Originally settied io 
Bolton, a branch of the family removed to Ormskirk, 
aod subsequently to Liverpool, where, at the latter 

of the last century, the ing firm was 
established, It has continued ever since, and since 


1800 the firm has been Heywood, Brothers, and Co. 


At that time the county of Lancaster 
representatives, and the dissolution occurred on 
defeat of Lord John Rassell’s Reform Bill. , 
Wilson Patten, who with Lord Stanley then 
sented the county, had voted against the bill, and 
therefore it was 3 to oppose bis re-election, 
So hearty was the support given to Mr. Heywood, 
that My. Patten wi w, and the late banker was 
without opposition in conjunction with the 
— Earl of Derby. Mr. Heywood did not offer 
i for the new Parliament called upon the 
ng of the Reform Bill, but retired into that 
vate life which he only left at the earnest solicita- 
tion of friends. He was created a baronet in 1838, 
shortly before the retirement from the premiership 
of Lord Melbourne. Sir Benjamin was the father 
of Mr, James Heywood, late candidate for South 
Lancashire. 

Tne tate Mr. Josxen PArKes.—We regret to 
be called to record the death of this gentleman, 
which took place on Friday afternoon, at his house 
in Wimpole-street. Mr. Parkes was one of the best 
known political characters in London, and was much 
esteemed and trusted by his party. He was an able 
politician and a good lawyer, and koew the strength 
aod the weakness of every section of the Liberals. 
He first came into notice in connection with the 
Birmingham Political Union, and was adviser to the 
leaders of that movement, Very soon after he was 
engaged in the confidential business of the Li 
party, and removed to London. For the last 
years of his life he was Taxing Master to the 
of Exchequer, His death will be very widely re- 
gretted.— Daily Newe. 


Hottoway's OrsTMent awd Pitis.—Useramo Precision. 
— When the health is breaking down from the continuance of 
some weakening discharge, when ulcers refuse to heal and ex- 
tending mischief ie threatened, then is the time to the 


be compared to 
foulest and most 
reduces the swelling, 
spares both pain an 
own personal 

the use of Holloway's te, 

enlarged veins, sourfy skin, and swelled ankles. 


Buhs, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
COLLINGRIDGE.—Anu.ust 10, at 189, Camden-road, N. W., 
the wife of W. H. Oollingridge, , of a son. 
WILLANS.—August 10, at 31, Highbary-hill, Mrs. William 
Henry Willans, of a son. 
KERR.—Augast 10, at Caistor, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Kerr, of a daughter. 
BURIT.—Auagust II, at Highbury New-park, the wife of R. K. 
Burt, Fag., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


ITLASLAM—SARGANT.—Jane 20, in the London Mission 
Chapel, Pursewaukam, Madras, by the Rev. Colin Campbell, 
B. A., of Bangalore, the Rev. Thomas Haslam, of the Lon- 
don Mirsionary Society, to Sarah, second daughter of W. T. 
Sargant, ag., of Highgate, London. 

IIGGINSON—NORTON —August 4, at the Independent 
chapel, Llandilo, by the Kev. Thomas Davies, Wilfrid 
Higginson, Kg, of Cross lon, near Lianelly, eldest son of 
the Kev. Kiward Higginson, of Swansea, to Elizabeth, eldest 
— of J. H. Norton, Ea, M D., Thora Hill, Carmar- 
thenahire, 

GOULD —VAY.—Anugnust 7, at the Baptist chapel, Somerset- 
street, Hath, by the Rev. D Wassell. Mr. James Gould, of 
Uphill, to Anna, second daughter of Mr. James Day, late of 
Fordingbridge. 

HARDY--HORSFALL.—August 8, at New Church, Square- 
road. Halifax, by the Rev. W. Roberta, Mr. William Hardy, 
to Mies Caroline Llorsfall, both of Halifax. 

BRIGGS—BU RKROWS —August 8, at Grimshaw-street Con- 


revents the wth of proad flesh and 
danger. Thousands from their 
to 


—_ 


Burrows, both of Preston. 

PORTER — STANSFELD. — August 8, at Northgate-end 
Chapel. Halifax, by his brother, the Rev. Classon Porter, of 
Larne, the Kev. J. N. Porter, of Warrington, to Elien, 
ay eo of James BStansfeld, Keq., of Mooriands, Halifax. 


o cards, 

WEBSTER—HARLEY.—A 9, at Horton-lane Chapel, 
Bradford, by the Rev. J. Campbell, D.D., Mr. Albert 
Webster, stuff merchant, to Mary Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. James Harley, of Leicester. 

HAMEL—HARRIS.—August 9, at Charles-street 988 
Leicester, by the Rev. William , of London 
John, secoud son of the late Ed., of 


DOSSON—SU LLY.—August 10, at the Baptist chapel, Bridg- 
water, by the Rev. Charles Stovel, Mr. J. N. Dosson, to 
Sarah, third daughter of J. W. Sully, Eg, of Bridgwater. 


No cards, 

MERCER—WEEKS.—August 10, at the Independent chapel, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, by the Rev. William Warden, of 
Ventnes, the Rev. 7 Moroor, of Old D 
ton, to Emma, youngest daughter of J. N. Weeks, 9 0 
Ryde. No cards. * 

BRAITHWAITE—WA DE.—August 10, at East- Cha 
Leeds, by the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M. A., James Braith- 
waite, M. D., to Auna Laura, eldest daughter of John Wade, 
Reg, all of Leeds. 

TURNER—PAMELY.—Angust 10, at the Baptist chapel, 
Chepstow, by the Rev. T. Jones, assisted by the Rev. T. H. 
Jones, of n of the bride, Mr. J. R. 
Turner, o oucester, ith Anne hter of 
Mr. G. Pamely, of Chepstow, 22 Gong 

MAXFIELD — HORTON. — August 10, at Belvoir-street 
Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. J. P. Mursell, Mr. Matthew 
— Mire, Eliza Morton, daughter of the late Samuel 
liow, , 

CRON—SAWYER.—Anugust 10 at Tolmer's-square Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. John Guthrie, A.M. the Rev. 
George Cron, of Belfast, to Louisa, only daughter of the late 
Wilnam — NF * : 

CRAWLEY—HA IT. — August 10, at the Con tional 
chapel, Weymouth, by the Kev, K. 8. 24 Mr. 
William E. Crawley, of Poole, to Elvina Elizabeth, elder 

daughter of Mr. E. O. Hallett, Weymouth, No cards, 
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DEATHS. 
nenne: T Congregational church, outhwotd, 


k. 
“alan wile MAA - gy FA 
1 3 Upper Homer - 


A —A 6, after a severe illness, borne with 
nne, wife of Mr. Whitehouse, of Shutt 


om A Aldridge, near Walsall, aged forty-eight, beloved by 
all who knew 


ESBURY. 22 7, at Ray ee sore the 
teas n her ninety- year. 
tO, at. Broad a Petersfield, 


Liphook, Han 
, Albion Villas, ae Mary 
surviving daughter of Mr. 
of that place, in her — = 1 
PARKES. nol aaa ll, at 17, Wim Joseph Parkes, 


y-nine, 
1 * ii. at Mere, Wilts, after only a few hours’ il!- 
dearly-loved twin daughter of Mr. J. M. 


‘ged three y 
5 ND — 11, in the t seventh year of her 
Sarah Anne, the beloved wife of Thomas Sunderland, 
2 | Leicester. 


— Friends will kindly accept 
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Marhets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lowpow, Monday, August 14. 


We had a small supply of old English wheat at this morn- 
ing’s market, and a sam of new: the latter being 
— 444. — not find buyers. For the 
r factors demanded a considerable advance ; but this 
checked the trade, ond witinesely anes were effected at about 
ls. per qr. over the rates of last Monday. Fo wheat is 
likewise held at enhanced rates, and there has been a steady 
demand at 18. to 28. per qr. more money. Barley is 6d. per 

dearer since this day week. Beans and unaltered. 
the arrivals of oats for the past week are For this 
article there has been a fair sale to-day, and all descriptions 
bave realised about 6d. per qr. over the currency of last 


—_—— 


— — 


Mon day. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wrrat— — 8. a «@ 
Eesex and Kent, Pras— 
red, 1863, „ 41t045/| Grey... 84 to 36 
Ditto 1864 .. „ 2 4 oe 6 83090 
18689. 46 531 Wh * 868 88 
„% 1864.. „ 47 52 Boilers 39 40 
U red. 40 460] Foreign, white .. 36 88 
„ White „ & 80 
* RYB .. os os 20 27 
Distilling — I Englishfeed.. .. 19 23 
potatoe... 2 27 
jar *** Sl puke teed .. 18 33 
„ 64 61] Brith binck 18 98 
Chevalier 60 02 „ White 19 4 
vn 7 Sl! Foreign feed.. 19 23 
Brans— 
a's ve 85 886 Fron 
Harrow. „ 87 80 Town made „ 846 40 
mall . 88 44 Country Marks .. 31 87 
Egyptian .. .. 36 87) Norfolk & Suffolk 29 80 
BREAD.—The of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d to 7d ; household ditto, 5d to 6d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Mowpay, Aug. 14.—The total im of foreign stock into 
London, last week, amounted to 25,500 head. In the oorre- 
sponding week EAI er in 1868, 14,015 ; 
in * 12,189 ; im 1861, 11,371 ; in 1860, 14,788; and in 
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Prime Southdown 
4 8'Lambs... 
Lge. coarse calves 
Prime smal! . 
Large hogs 


ü 
0 
‘4 
4 
4 
| Neat am. porkers. 4 


.Coarsewoolled5 8 


Suc ling cal ven, 19. to 22s, Lond quarver-old store pigs, 21s. to 


NEWGATE any LEADZNHALL, Monday, Aug. 14. 


The supply of meat on sale has been moderate. The crade 
is dull on easier terms, Annexed are the quotations. 


Por 8lbs, by the carcase, 


sd. 6. d. . d. „. d 

Inferior beof . 8 4to3 8 Small por 4 66 0 

Middling ditto . 8 10 4 0 Inf. mutton . 8 10 4 2 

Prüm large do- 4 2 4 4 Middlingditto 4 4 410 

Do. small do.. 4 6 4 6 Prime ditto 6 0 6 4 

epork, . .8 6 4 1 Veal. .310 4 8 
Lamb, 4s 8d to 5s 8d. 


COVENT-GARDEN, Sarvurpay, Aug. 12. 


Vegetables of excellent ag & are now abundant, bein 
much improved by the late rains and comparatively coo 
— 1 — we have now Of what is 
termed t there is a large supply. . 
and grapes there is now a heavy sale. ples and piums 
continue to come in in abundance. Kent fil continue to 
make their appearance, but they are as yet somewhat unripe, 


French beans are 2 eae, Good 
2222 


la. to 2s, per dozen consist of 
orchids, heatha, — mig- 
nonette and roses. 

from Ireland were 3,012 1 oe toler 

and from foreign 28,822 casks of 

bacon. In the I butter market there 


. present 
ag crops, trefoils found buyers at 
w winter tares were in fair supply, and sold 


1 — m rete fale euppiy: and sa . — 3 — 
ear. 


14.—Moderate su 
ais at these — ag 
rules steady, at about last week's cu 


2 
foreign produce is on offer. ELI 
was about 40 tons. 


WOOL, eh ll & 
supplied with all ki 
is inactive. 
lower rates. E. 
menoed on Thu 


bw Monday, . 14,—Linseed oil is firm at 32s. 8d. per 
on the s 1 — For rape the market is steady, at 47s. 
— tore ed, Olive, cocoa-nut, and palm oils are 


Aug. 14.—Our market is but moderately 
nds of wool. The demand for home use 
ers, however, are not disposed to accept 
— sales of colonial wool will be com- 
next. 


improved in value, but other oils are without material change 
in price from last week. French spirits of tu tine 46s. 64. 
per owt. on the spot. American refined pe at 2s. 5d. 


to 2a. 6d. per gallon. 
TALLOW, M „ Aug. 14.—The tallow trade tm 

to-day, and a further advance on M 

The spread o rern 

movement. P. V. C. is quoted at 43s. per owt. on the spot; 

and 448. for October to ber delivery. Town tallow com- 

mands 43s. 3d. net cash. Rough fat, 2s. 2d. per Slba. 


FLAX, oe —— K. —Sarunbav, Aug. 16.— Flax is 
firm ; the b — is by no means extensive, yet fully 
late rates are . Hemp is steady, at 28“. to 291. for 
clean Russian. In jute a moderate business is doing, at about 

Coir steady in price, 


previous quotations. are 

COALS, Monday, Aug. 14.—Market without gow 
last day. Hettonsa, 20s. ; Hartlepools, a Od. ; 
Aylla, 198, ; Russells, 184 9d.; Tees, 19% 9d. ; Priestiey’s 


Primrose, 18a. Gd. Wylam, 168. Hartley's, 16s, 0d.—Fresh 
ships 53; 4 left; at sea, 60. 


Aodbertisements, 


— 


tm WEsteaQOUT? PAIR 


1. 
AND 
WITHOUT SPRINGS. 


OSTEO EIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TERTH, 
Equal to Nature. 


A ingle Tooth, from Five Shillings. 
Complete etse—Four, Seven, Ten, and Fifteen Guineas, 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTIATS, 
London: 
27, HARLEY-STREBT, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
Orry rattan: 
64 (late 86), LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
184, DUKE-STREEBT, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 
Gabriel's “‘ Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


— § for Three Years’ Purchase and Hire allowed, or 
for any Period, on Convenient Terms, 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFAOTORY 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


78, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED, 
New and Secoad-hand. Every Description and Prive, 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
„„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c, 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 
MIXTURE OF TEAS, 


6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed 


FRANKS, SON and OO., 40, Quoen-street,Cannon-street 
West. 


— | 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
HOM 7 — 4 2 HI 


FRY’S |1cx1 883 Nee OOOOA. 


FRY’S cent bocuarn 


J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the onl 
English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained the Prize Medal 


1862, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET.- STREET, 

Corner of Chanoery-lane, 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exoeeding 20s. 


2 LARGEST and — varied Stock in the Kingdom 
Kavelopes, 


115 Packs Household 


Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. 100, 
Dies 1 — — 5s. Business or y 


ta 0d, An imtoo PAPER, fo al 


niQROO!, SEAM err 


fine cream paper, 40 — . per 
Illustrated Price of — 
— Cabinets, ae Scales, Writing on pak 
ree 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Man 


ufacturing Stationers, 
192, FLEET-STREET, E.. 
Established 1841. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 


TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARO H 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1962, 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
for Thirtr 2 have 


4s, per ream ; Raled ditto, 
sists and qualities clwars 


A Ar 


aperient it is especially adapted 

solely by Ee and CO., Chemists, &c. 

172, New Bond-street, London, and sold throughout the world 
by all — Chemists. 

CavutTion.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.“ is on each bottle 
and ied label over the cork, 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the best in the world, in 
the New York original packets, 40. W., Ta., and lés, each. 
* by Hairdressers, ＋ — a R. Hovenden * 
olesale Perfumers, reat Marlborough-stroct, 
93 and 96, City-road, EB. 0. f 
N. B.—It found wo fail, the money will be returned for any 
unused portion. 


AIR DYE! H YE) HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 

Hair Dye in England. Grey, |, or rasty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 


10. 
the proprietor, 11 35 (late 96), Goewell-road 


Beware of Counterfei 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 


La — 44 * with can- 
all cases 1 01 
oat teed visible signs 
the hair falling off. l LEH 
be had of aii Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 


W. Gilingwater, 353 (late 06) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway static a. Leware of nterfeits. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS hav @ been, 
for nearly half a ceutury, recognised on all — to be 
the BEST PURIFIER of the BLOOD known in Medicine, and, 
rr . 
gare solely by Jahn Kaye, Erg ot Prospect Hall, Wood 
u 0. ’ : 

tod, Base.” old by all Medicine audors, at Is. 1d., . Od 

4. Od. 


SAPONINE, 


FROM 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ SOAPERY, 
Is an elegant aud recherché Preparation of Ay. highest den. 
possessing superior detergent proper tles, aud superseding th 
use of soap and soda, 

Bold by Oilmen, Grocers, and Druggists. Bromley-by-Bow, 


EXTRACT OF BREWERS’ YEAST, 
Doubly purified and concentrated. 


“YEASTRINE” 


Is superior to Brewers’ Yeast for making Light and Sweet 
Bread ; and is always ready and 8 to ACT, 


Bold in ets b Twelvetrees’ Agents; and 
I. panes pee 444 pa an gen 
— 3 ——— 


Aud. 16, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1865. 


= 
148, StRaRp. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 
PUBLISHER. 


A in SKYE. By Alexander 
Surre, Author of A Life Drama.“ 2 Vols., post Svo, 16s. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS ao 
EDWARD IRVING. Edited by — N 
G. Cantyia, M.A. 6 vols., 112 11 


His writings Lng read ike « prlooge! and idea biography.” 


—faturday Review 

* preacher the world has seen since apostolic 
times.” — wood'’s Magazine. 

“ The can show no more floent 
specimens eloquence than those that are contained 
in The Col Writings of Edward Irving.“ — Times. 


IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 
BURN. By Ropear Bocas. Feep. Svo, price 5s. 


“ The form of these Idyle is not the point to which the 
——— attention is 2 bat rather 


a consciousness of 
7 of alm very remarkable a at — partonlary 
. As far as my 
; r- ee 
expression. I think 


** We do not call to mind any volume of modern poetry so 
rich in tenderly told story, beautifully painted picture, and 
abundant spontancous music.”—Iliustrated Times. 


UNDERTONES. I Robert Buchanan. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, Fsop. 8vo, price 68. 
of a true posts heart and brain, they are 


fancy, thought, and feeling; of subtle 
harmonious — "am Daily 


An: 


— beauty and 


* Poetry, and of a noble kind.”—Athenwum. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. In 
Three — By the Rev. Hann Jones, Small Svo, illus- 


Mr. Jones's book is ly valuable because of the 
1 mere, — he — to 1 — 

necessity 8282 their pleasures. e know o 
no book which, within — — 2 — —— 
form, contains so much valuable information for 


rienced tourist.”— Patriot. 
A YEAR at the SHORE. A Com anion 
Volume for Naturalists. B 5. With 


Thirty-six Coloured — . ' by the a 


„A delicious book deliciously illustrated. The study of 


natural history is always interesting; and Mr. Gosse is a 
— and enthusiastic instructor. — Illustrated London 
ows. 


“As a handbook to the seashore, this new book of Mr. 
Gosse’s will now be the most frequently asked for,”—Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in Life 
LI A Narrative and a Discussion. With 


Letters 
Rev. FD. Maurice, 
Carlyle, Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
Mr. Arthur Helps, Dr. J. H. Newman, 
Mr. G. UH. Lewes, And others, 


vols., post Svo, lds, 
„% We much recommend these essays.” — Westminster Review. 


„The book is one which will speak pleasingly to the culti- 
vated reader.”—Pall-Mal! Gazette. 

“Mr. Holbeach’s opinions are strong and healthy. His 
volumes have remarkable merit. —Athenwum. 


To a certain class of ee. sensitive minds, — 
work will have a peculiar charm. Those who read these v 


lumes in a sym — be charmed with the 
author's „ and will notice a wise and delicate 
thought expressed,” —F uly Review. 


STUDIES for STORIES from GIRLS’ 

Lives, Cheap Edition. In 1 vol, 6s. 

“ Bimple in style, warm with human affection, and written 
in these five stories are studies for the artist, 
sermons for the thoughtful, and a rare source of delight for 
„„ 


“ There could not be a better book to put into the hands of 
1 


PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
~ be yor BR. — Vavonan, DD. Second Edition, re- 
6d. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 
POEMS. H Alford, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. New Revised Edition. In 1 vol., op. 


vo. Sa. 


OLUME V. of the COLLECTED 
WRITINGS of EDW4 ii IRVING. Completing the Work. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 

LESSONS 
STOO 


from . SHOEMAKER’S 
L. By Joun hs R, . 


H.M. Inspector of Schools, 


DUTCHMAN'S DIFFICULTIES 
with the ENGLISH LAN. UAGE. 


the | Empire. By Dean Lippas.y. 


Churchman. 


Mr. Murray's Student's 
tional books in ezistence. —Rraminer 


MR. MURRAY’S STUDEN TS’ 
MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


This series of ‘ Srupenrs’ Mawxva.s,’ edited for the most 
part by Dr. WX. Sutru. possess several distinctive features 
which render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every which cannot fail to excite —— — 
those who study them, 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


HE STUDENTS HUME; a . of 


England from the Earliest Times. By Davin 
2 and continued to 1858. Woodeuta. Post 8 vo. 
78. 6d. 


E STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 


Second Empire, 1852. By W. H. Pearson, M.A. Woodouts, 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GREECE and ROME. 


1 * STUDENT’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
Wititiam Surra, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s. od. 


HE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Woodcats. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S GIBBOR ; an Epitome of | SSS 


1 the History of the Decline and all of the Roman 
Empire. By Row Epwanrp Gon. Woodouts. Post Svo. Ts. Gd. 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, By Rev. W. L. Brvax, M.A, Wood- 


cuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Grosses F. Marsn. Edited, 
with additional Chapters and Notes. Post vo. 78. 6d. 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. M.A. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


HE STUDENTS SPECIMENS of ENG- 

LISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
WRITERS. By Tuos. B. Suaw, M.A. Kdited, with Addi- 
tions, Post vo. 78. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


HE STUDENTS MANUAL of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. Edited with Notes, Mapa, 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 


John y, Albemarle-street. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE 
SEASIDE, 


Lately published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5«., 
AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; 


OR, 
WAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISCENCES. 
By Epwarp Mia. 


CONTENTS.—A ConstircoTiowaL—Darizzie—Tas Humor- 
ous AND THe Grotzssqus In Natcore—O.o Bors—Arrer 
Tut Rain—KiIckine over THE Traces—Ovurn Tom—FLowenrs 


—TrRADESMEN's CARTS—Fancy N&giGusouRnsOOoDs—hoapDsips 


ADVENTURE —MouNTAIN SCBNERY—CHILDREXN—SPRISOTIME— 
Dosty Roaps—BseooarRs AND THEIR OCONG@ENERS—FOLKS’ 


Facess—VsiLina UNSIGHTLINESS. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


„He has a keen fasulty of observation, and 
story with much vivacity and graphic sk 
Londen News 


tells a good 
ekill. "—Jilustrated 


This work is not unworthy to take a foremost place among 
the many — of ita order which the world has lately received. 
Differing in **Oaxtoniana.” Dream 


the innumerable * I 

and the innumerable “ Recreations,” grave and gay, 
of A. K. H. B, it is inferior to none of them, and in some 
respects, to our taste, superior to most.”—ChAristian Funes. 


„Everywhere we find evidence of a cultured, reflective, and 
many-sided man, who has studied nature and meu as well as 
books ; — why am treasures in his memory little incidents which 
others might dismiss as meaningless, aud gathers from them 
some important lessons; whose mind is inteut on the great 
—- the day, and who can find light shed upon them 
the most unexpected sources." — Putriot, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-stre et, Fleot-street, F.C. 


EARCH for a PUBLISHER. The New 
@ Edition of this favourite work is now ready. It is greatly 
improved in and, other embellishments, 
a “ of the P 10 Illustrations used iu 
A. Bennett's well-known works illustrated by Photo- 
peaphy. A copy will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
olve postage stamps. 
5, Bishopegate-street Without, August, 1855. 


— — 


On let Serremaper, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 826 pages, 10s. 6d., 


HE STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC. 

TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and 
EXPLANATORY, Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. By Joux OotLvier, LL. D., Editor of 
the “Imperial” and the “Comprehensive” Dictionaries. 
Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


London: Biackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, fsop. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 


HELMERDINE’S SELECTION of the 
PSALMS and other portions of Scripture, arranged and 

marked for Chanting. 

HELMERDINE’S ONE HUNDRED and 
FIFTY CHANTS. Selected from the most famous Com- 

posers, Crown 8 vo, 28. 6d. 


ALEXANDER STR..HAN, 148, STRAND, 


Virtue Brothers and Co., 1, Amen-corner. 


“Mr. Monnav's 23 and uniform] series. —Englith 
* 
. are the cheapest educa- 


PARTS I. to IX. now ready, to be completed in twelve 18. 


ARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. IIlustra- 
tions in and M selected from the Great 
Divines, and C logically arranged. 


and 
By R. A. BERTRAM. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoeter-row, E. O. 
Feop. 8 vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 36. 6d. 
OVE: A Selection from the best Poets. By 
THOMAS SHoR TRR. Editor of 4 Book of main 
Poetry,” 40 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Paper cover, 1d. ; cloth, 3. on saperior paper, cloth, rb 
1 * MONTHLY SERVICE of ANTHEMS 


and Chants. Arranged and — 2. 
London : — ’ 


— 


VEGETABLE 0 COOKERY, PASTRY, 
without the . hare 10 i nal inte 


rest at the present time on — 1 the high of meat 


and the of disease among cattle. 
— Pitman, 20, Paternoster-rew, R. O. 


Extra cloth, price ls, 
NCLE SAM’S vVisrt. A Story for Chil- 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, R. O. 


Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A HANDBOOK for the MAN of BUSI. 
NESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagements. Containing sundry useful lists and tables, in- 
cluding Latin aud French Words used in Commerce, terms in 
Oourts of Law, foreign money in English values, tariff of 
Custom Duties, &. 

anid commercial parvats, thi cheap, com Ved iN oy 


Per Tt contains a large amount of general 


— 12 1 er nti 


“We have carefally gone over this excellent and com 
little manual, anc give it a hearty weloome. yt ae 
up, and will be very useful to business men, especial capecially Dag. 
— 38272 Cesk of every comaeccial ouse. 
—The 


Just published, crown Svo, 48 pp, neat cover, price 64., 


HE LORD’S PORTION; or, Giving to 
God Made Easy, and Pleasant. By the Rev. Samust 

Cortina. 

London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster- row 


Just published. Price ls., post free, or gilt-edged, 1s. 6d. 
A * FEW WORDS upon the TREATMENT 

„ Abscoesses, Fistule, Ulcerations, Varicose 
es, Glandalar Swelliogs, 


— ö ”.ę:gᷓ——..— 


— 


Veins, a 

n — it hy Polen, 
reen or any P 

Voget > or Mineral, Cauterisation — 1 3 5 — — 

NAED 


uraz, M.D. 
London: J. Thickbroom, 1, Bes verte street, Fleet street. 


Bess BIBLES, Small and Large. 
Rich, 6 ent, durable. 
—— the principal ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 


le’s Edition, price 1s., 

14 OW to G FAT; or, Leanness and its 

Connections with Indigestion and rrvous Disease. 
By a Lowpow Paursician 
INDIGESTION and NERVOUSNESS. The Second Edition 

the Renewing of Life. By Jon Haaver, M.D. 

on, Author of ** Injections in Neuralgic 
Price Is. cloth, Ys. 6d. 
London;: Simpkin, Marshall, and Ce. ; Dean and Son, Lad- 
gate-hill, k. O. 


blished, a work on 
Cos MLR, „Din, INDIGES. 
i plaints, Constipation, 
1 217 Dysmntery. Rheaation, a = 
4 —— fenton — » Mondon, N. —* 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
* 12 + r ee Vignettes, —1— 
11 — largementa, D 

. or Daguorreot pe Portraits. Album Portraits, 3s. oo ea.” 


— 10 for 108 6.1. 
Portraits of Rev. Nevile, J. O. Williams, Reg, 
J. Alderman Lask, &o., may 
ps. 


W. 
be had on remittin 


S CARTES de VISITE, Is. 84. ; 
2s. 8d, ; — conn, 5s. (10 I. - CITY CO 
aeen-etreet, Cc de, London. with - By 


— a „* returned free. Coun te 
wanted. HENDE N, Manager. ~~ 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 

MAKER to the QUEEN, ‘bess to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Iustitutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his uurtvalled Machinery for maki 
Steel Pous, he has introduced a New Sni of his 
productions which, for EAcELLENCE of TEMPER, QuaLITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESs in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as u guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature, 
Atthe: ‘uest of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has inti. duced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, 
which are os ly adapted to their use, being of different 
d of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and bread 
— suitable for the various kindes of Writing taught in 

ools 

Bold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York ; 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 


— — 


2 in the ls. DISCOUNT J ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, K. C. 


PARCELS of sl. value (at this rate 9 
any Railway Station in England. ate) sent Carriage Free 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 


ANY BOOK sont Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
rice. 
’ Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


O. E., Mr. 
irteen 5 


Twel 2 


— 


— ä— 


Published by ARTHUR Mia. at No. 18, Bouveric-street, 
Fleet-street, London; and — — by Roser Kixesron 


Burt, Holborn-bill, London Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1866, 


